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For the Companion. 
FUN WITH THE LAROUGIANS. 
By C. A. Stephens. 


In the winter of 1876 I went with a friend 
to the little town of Larouge, in the Province 
of Quebec, to spend a few days in hunting 
deer. We had previously engaged the services 
of an old hunter, named Damarell, who resid- 
ed at this point. 

It was snowing when we left Montreal, but 
before we arrived at Larouge, the snow had 
changed to rain, which continued into the 
night. Towards morning the rain ceased, and 
the weather became so intensely cold as to put 
an icy crust on the snow hard enough to bear 
up an ox. 

This ‘“‘freeze-up’’ thoroughly chilled our 
hopes; for, as Damarell expressed it, one 
might as well ‘thunt a flea ina straw bed’”’ as 
to go deer-shooting on such a crust. 

In consequence of this change, we spent the 
day rather unsatisfactorily. There was, how- 
ever, one consolation; the days in that lati- 
tude and at that season are very short. 

There was a full moon in the evening, and 
after supper my friend and I walked out. We 
found Larouge a cosy little town, half-French, 
half-English. We noticed that a good many 
young folks were in the streets, mostly going 
one way, and that many of them carried un- 
der their arms long strips of board, or what 
in the moonlight seemed like boards. 

“Let’s follow the crowd,” said my friend. 
“Maybe there’s a ‘party’ somewhere, or some 
sort of a public gathering, and they’re carry- 
ing their seats with them.” 

The young people seemed to be in a merry 
mood, some chatting in French, some in Eng- 
lish, and some in a patois made up from both 
tongues. The young ladies wore fur caps, 
and, generally, fur sacks and mittens, and 
appeared quite at their ease on the “crusty” 
snow. 

Presently we emerged from the village into 
the open country, which, at no great distance, 
was bounded by dark spruce forests. We halt- 
ed on the brow of a long hill, at the foot of 
\.aich and to the south lay a vast white valley, 
gleaming in the bright moonlight. 

“It’s a coasting-party,’’ said my friend, as 
we saw, all along the hillside, sled after sled 
darting downward. 

Looking more closely, we saw, to our surprise, 
that the coasters were not using hand-sleds. 
They stood upright while going at full speed, 
and we now discovered what was the use of 
those strips of boards which we had taken for 
“seats.”” They were the vehicles or slides on 
which the merry Larougians did their coasting, 
—thin strips, twelve or fifteen feet long, and 
perhaps a foot in width, with the front ends 
turned up like Japanese slippers. 

Seeing a young fellow standing a little apart 
from the rest, and about launching off, we drew 
near, 

“Good-evening!’’ said my friend. 
the name of that machine?” 

“That?” said the Larougian, laughing, “‘that’s 
a toboggan.”’ 

“A toboggan, —’um!” replied my friend. 
“And yon do your coasting on toboggans?”’ 

Our new acquaintance again laughed, as he 
asked, ‘Did you never see one?” 

“Never before,’ we replied; and then he 
kindly turned up his for us to look at. 

The bottom was worn as smooth as glass, and 
in each corner of the turned-up end in front a 
strap was knotted. This strap was held in the 
hands of the coaster, who, standing squarely on 
his feet, leaned slightly back, steering his to- 
boggan by pulling either of these reins, much as 
one would guide a horse. To show us how, the 
young fellow jumped on his toboggan, and went 
shooting down into the valley. 


“What is 


It is quite likely that the youngster told his | 
companions that ‘“‘there was something green | 
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FUN WITH THE LAROUGIANS, 


around,”’ for we soon became the object of 
pleasant attentions, such as nods from the 
young fellows, and smiles from the young 
ladies. 

Many of them started their toboggans near 
where we stood, gliding gracefully away with 
occasional glances backward to excite us to the 
performance of similar feats. 

“I guess anybody can do that,” said my friend, 
‘if those girls can.”’ 

Just then a bland young Frenchman—seem- 
ingly one of the better sort—politely asked if 
monsieur would not like to faire une glissade, 
—or, in other words, take a slide on a toboggan. 

“Merci! Oui, certainment,”’ replied my com- 
panion, in his best school French. 

The toboggan was immediately placed at his 
disposal. While he was “taking position’ on 
the board, a fair Larougian, kindly offered me 
her toboggan. Of course I could not refuse it. 

Burleigh and I started off together. We stood 
up, as directed, and holding a rein in each hand, 
leaned back and sped swiftly down. How like an 
arrow the thing went! Perhaps it’s easy for an 
expert to rein a toboggan; but I didn’t find it so. 

Long before the foot of the hill was reached, 
my toboggan turned tail, whirled like a top, and 
unloaded me before I could say a word. I took 
three or four prodigious strides, broke through 
the crust, and sat down, with both hands buried 
in the snow,—all in about one second of time. 

Fortunately I did not fall in the track of 
the other coasters. My companion was not so 
lucky. Flying off his toboggan much as I had 
done, he rolled over the crust instead of squat- 
ting through it, and came in the way of a fair 
tobogganist, who carried him down with her to 
the bottom of the hill. His tall fur cap flew eff, 
and was run over by another tobogganist, who 
scoured it out of all shape and sightliness. 
When he regained his legs, he looked like a 
“much-rumpled bird.” 

The Larougians, gathering round us, expressed 





much sympathy—in words. The young 
Frenchman was especially profuse in ex- 
pressions of regret; and the lady who had 
kindly loaned me her toboggan was “so 
sorry!” 

One English lad comforted us by saying 


himself. 


But it was evident that we had furnished 
the Larougians with a large stock of free amuse- 
ment. Little ripples of laughter kept breaking 
out, notwithstanding the courtesy of our new 
friends, though they tried very hard to keep 
their faces sober. 7 

“This will never do,”’ said my friend, as we 
withdrew. ‘‘We shall be the laughing-stock of 
this whole place unless we do something to re- 
trieve ourselves. If we only had a good Yankee 
hand-sled here, we would show these folks a 
trick or two in coasting.’* 

The effect of this remark was to start us out 
the next morning in search of a carpenter’s shop. 
We did not find one, but we found a cooper’s 
shop, and after some negotiations with the 
cooper, who fortunately understood English, we 
secured his services, and worked so industriously 
that by two o’clock in the afternoon we had 
“built”? two hand-sleds of the most approved 
pattern—for speed. They were more than six 
feet in length by about a foot in width. 

Having paid the cooper for his services,—he 
had worked like a beaver,—we went, under his 
guidance, to a blacksmith, who put “‘shoes’’ of 
half-round iron on the wooden runners,—‘“‘sou- 
liers de fer,” he called them. We were much 
pleased to learn that neither he nor the cooper 
had ever seen anything like these sleds. 

Having finished this job, we went to supper, 
and waited for the evening shades and the 
moon. 

Either the Larougians habitually practise 
coasting on pleasant nights, or else an inkling 


| of our project had leaked out through the coop- 


that everybody fell off at first; he had | 


er and blacksmith; for when we reached the hill 

that evening, we found there a large party, 

; among whom were our friends of the previous 
night. 

They seemed pleased, and as we thought, a 
little amused to see us out again. Our sleds 
were the objects of stolen but curious glances. 
The young Frenchman, whose name, by the 

way, was Marquet, at length asked if he might 

inquire what these ‘‘odd, framed little sledg- 
es’’ were for. 

Burleigh told him they were toys, which lit- 
tle Yankee children used for coasting. 

The Larougiaus were much interested in this 
new fact about the “States people,’ and no 
one seemed more so than the pleasant young 
lady who had loaned me the toboggan,—and 
had so regretted my accident. 

Taking a sitting position on our sleds, we 
waited so as to start with the others, and then 
shoved off. 

Toboggans slide well, but on that iey crust 
they were ‘‘nowhere,” in comparison with our 
iron-shod sleds. In a moment we darted past 
them, cleared the long hill, shot across the 
great wide flat at its bottom, and did not stop 
till we reached the woods, full half a mile 
away, having crossed on the wide 
stream. 

None of the tobogganists went half so far, 
nor half as fast. As we came toiling back, 
they looked at us with wonder, and were very 
enthusiastic in their praise of ‘those odd little 
sledges;”’ “ver rapeede,’’ they said; “‘sweeft.”’ 

On our next descent Burleigh contrived to 
“run down’’ a couple of toboggans, and catch- 
ing one fellow on his sled, carried him along 
to the woods. 





ice a 


For some time we were unable to persuade 
one of the Larougians to ride with us; but at 
Jength, seeing that we made our trips in safe- 
ty, and were masters of our odd crafts, one 
and then another took passage with us. They 
expressed themselves delighted with the ‘‘glis- 
sade,” though at first they were a little ner- 
vous, 

Presently it fell to my lot to take on my sled 
both the young Frenchman and my fair friend 
of the previous evening, whom Marquet had 
introduced to me as Mademoiselle St. Cyr. 

Iam afraid it was an ungallant act, but I 
took a route where I had observed a good 

many “cradle knolls.’”’ We were jumped—ac- 
cidentally, of course—by a series of terrific 
‘*jounces,”’ for which I fear the lady will never 
quite forgive me. But we made ‘tune ver ra- 
peede glissoire,’’ to say the least of it. 

On parting, an hour later, we begged Marquet 
and Miss St. Cyr to accept our two Yankee sleds 
as souvenirs of our coasting acquaintance. They 
received them pleasantly, and jocosely offset 
them by offering us the two toboggans on which, 


ODEs 


the night before, we had come to grief. Of 
course we accepted, and bade them _ both 


“‘adieu;’”’ for we had to leave Larouge the next 
morning. 

IT hope all Yankee boys, at least, will approve 
our attempt to sustain, under difficulties, the 
fame of Yankee-land in a remote corner of the 
continent. 

i 


FASTIDIOUSNESS OF CHARLES X. 


M. de Pompierres, on his election to the 
Chamber of Deputies, was presented by Royer- 
Collard to Charles X. The new deputy wore 
list shoes, for the comfort of his tender feet, 
Charles, more fastidious than wise, indicated 
that he considered the wearing of such shoes in 
his presence a gross breach of etiquette. ‘‘Do 


not look at the feet, Sire,’ wisely remarked 
Royer-Collard, ‘“‘but at the head and the heart, 
for they are the best I am acquainted with.” 
Another anecdote which exhibits the charac- 
teristic puerility of the King is told by Odilon- 
Barrot. 
After the revolution of July, 1830, had de- 
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throued Charles, he was travelling to Cherbourg, 
whence he would sail from France. 
companied by his suite, and at Laigle a most 
perplexing question arose. They could find no 
square table for the King’s dinner. There were 
only round tables. But at a round table all the 
guests appear of equal rank, and a square table 
was necessary to give the King the pre-eminence 
which, though dethroned, he claimed. 

After some discussion, some 
solved the important problem by suggesting 
that the round table could be converted into a 
square table by sawing it. The table was thus 


squared, and Charles eat his dinner seated at its | 


head, the place of pre-eminence. 
a ae 
For the Companion, 
OUR TITA. 
By M. B. Williams. 

She was such a tiny creature for her age (fully 
twelve), that we called her Titania, which was 
soon abbreviated to Tita, and her two noisy lit- 
tle brothers shortened it still more, and called 
her Tit. But even they were proud and fond of 
her, for she was the only girl in the family, 


and, indeed, had there been twelve girls, our Tita | 


would still have been remarkable. 

She was little, graceful and sparkling as a 
humming-bird, with the same quick, restless, 
glancing movements, and bright eyes, A way, 
too, she had of holding her head on one side, 
and looking at you from under her long, curling 
lashes, which made the resemblance still more 
striking. 

She was a creature of impulse, but so sweet 
and loving that her faults were not corrected as 
they ought to have been. Ah, how worse than 
foolish it now seems when I remember how we 
used to laugh at her pretty, wilful ways. 
weak we were against her importunity, even for 
hurtful things, and how our foolish indulgence 
put away from her knowledge all the pain and 
sorrow in the world, 

“Ah, the little elf rules us all,” her father 
would say, proudly. 

“Yes, Tita is a law unto herself,’’ answered the 
smiling mother. 

I was no nearer than a second cousin, but the 
little household queen had no more devoted sub- 
ject than myself, if [ sometimes dimly discerned 
the necessity of correcting her faults, particu- 
larly her vanity, which was excessive. 

But then I reasoned that this vanity seemed 
only achildish delight in looking at such a beau- 
tiful object as her reflection in the mirror. I did 
not see that this love for what was pretty and 
pleasant to the eye was developing a selfishness 
which turned with disgust from anything un- 
comely, or disfigured by accident. 

But one day my attention was drawn to it by 
seeing her draw back from the kiss of a very 
homely schoolmate. The disgust on one face, 
the pained, wounded look on the other, was too 
much for even my blind indulgence. 

“Don’t scold, aunty,’’ she eried, whilst I was 
lecturing her in my own room. “I can’t help it. 
I know Myra Clark is ten times as good a girl 
as Emma Rodston; but that horrid scar on her 
mouth makes me shiver, and Pm downright 
afraid of her in the dark. It’s real mean of me, 
I know; but how can I help it? Myra’s a good 
girl, and the best scholar in the class; but I 
always get as far from her as I can, and near 
Emma, She's so pretty, you know; but she’s 
always getting me into scrapes, and she’s such 
a dunce!”’ 

She ended with a gay laugh. 

“How wrong this is, Tita. You know it as 
well as I do, too, When you are a few years 
older you'll find out that the whitest souls are 
often prisoned in the ugliest forms, and some 
beauties will prove—well—certainly not angels.’ 

“Oh, T know, I know; but, aunty, I can’t help 
the shiver which comes over me when I see ugly 
things. 
cold?” 

“Yes, but that is because I know them to be 
dangerous.”’ 


Don’t snakes make you feel creepy and 


“Well, ugliness is like a snake to me, I hate 
it so!’’ And she ran off, singing and dancing. 

Yet | know after this conversation she tried to 
be kind and even affectionate to Myra Clark, 
but the effort was evident to all, and painful to 
her. 

“She will learn in time,” I said. 
kind-hearted and loving that she would not wil- 
fully wound a human being.”” 

“Yes, in time,’’ her mother answered. “This 
is but a folly of childhood which reason will ree- 
tify.” 

In ‘‘time,” yes; but not in the fond mother’s 
“time,” nor my “time,”’ and the “reason” in 
which the mother placed her trust was very far 
off when the day and the hourcame. But let 
me not anticipate, 


He was ac- | 


wise person | 


How | 


“She is so} 


sitting-room where her mother and | were at 
work, 

“Come to the door, both of you!’’ she cried, 
in her sweet, imperious voice, ‘‘Here’s a poor 
sick girl fallen on the front steps. I gave her 
some water, but she just moans all the time. 
She'd be pretty if it wasn’t for the red spots all 
over her face,”’ 

‘Red spots on her face,’’ repeated Mrs. Tres- 
‘ham, turning white. ‘Stay here, Tita, 1 order 
you. You shall not come down with us until I 
see what is the matter with the girl.” 

We hurried down stairs, Mrs. Tresham re- 
| peating over and over again, ‘It may be measles 
jor scarlet fever, and Tita has had neither.” 

As we reached the door, and before examining 
| the girl, Mrs. Treshaim called out,— 
| ‘There is Dr, Stone passing in his buggy. 
| Stop, doctor! Here’s some poor vagrant fallen 
|down sick on my steps. Do come in and see 
' what’s the matter with her.” 

The sick girl had thrown her arm over her 
| head, and the loose sleeve covered her face. 
|She moaned, but seemed unconscious. Dr. 
| Stone gently moved her arm, and when her face 
| was visible, gave a start, and half rose to his 
| feet. 

“Don’t come nearer, ladies,’’ he said, gravely. 
|*This is a case of small-pox, and of the worst 


Shall I ever forget the white, rigid face of 
Mrs. Tresham? She stood like a statue, her 
| wild eyes fixed on the miserable object at her 

fect. But the next moment she uttered a de- 
|spairing ery, and clutched Dr. Stone by the 
| arm. 

| “My Tita has touched the creature! 
| have it—my darling, my pretty love?” 
“I trust not,’” he answered. ‘‘Tita has prob- 
jably been vaccinated, and a slight touch of 
| varioloid is the most you can fear, Even that 
is more than doubtful.” 

“But she has never been vaccinated, I tell 
you!”’ cried the miserable mother. “‘She cried 
so much that I could not bear to give her pain,” 

Dr. Stone looked grave at this, but spoke 
soothingly. 

“Well, Mrs. Tresham, many escape, why not 
she? I must see that this poor creature is re- 
moved to the hospital. She is dying now, I 
| think,’? 
| “Yes, take her away!” cried Mrs. Tresham, 
mad with grief and fear. “You let vagrants 
come to our very doors to poison and kill. Oh, 
{ wish she had died before she reached here!’’ 

{ dragged Mrs. Tresham within. [I tried to 
quiet her, but every now and then she uttered a 
| sharp cry, which I feared Tita would hear, 
| “Oh, hush, for Tita’s sake!’’ I whispered. 
| “If she knew this, the very fear might kill her. 

Hope for the best, but don’t bring on the worst 
by your own weakness.”’ 

The name of Tita acted like a charm, and she 
was at least quiet when we entered the room 
where we had left the child. 

She was standing at the window, flushed and 
indignant at having been ordered to remain up 

| stairs, 


Must she 





“What did you mean, mamma,”’ she cried, 
“by keeping me up here in prison, and speak- 
ing so angrily to me, when I had done noth- 
ing?” 

“IT was not angry with you, love,”’ faltered the 
| poor mother. 

“Then what have you done with the sick 
girl?” 

“She has been sent to the hospital.”” Mrs. 
Tresham’s voice became hard and cold when she 
spoke of the girl. She was not an inhuman 
woman by any means, Nay, she was consid- 
ered by her friends kind-hearted and charitable; 
but the intense selfishness of her maternal love 
would have destroyed a world to save her dar- 
ling from a pang. 

“TI wonder if they'll be good to her,”’ Tita said. 
“T'll send her fruit and flowers, and when she 
gets well I'll go and see her. I don't like to see 
sick people, or I'd go now. Do you know, 
aunty, when she stumbled on the steps and 
called for water, I felt like running away.” 

“Tf wish you had!”’ IT groaned. 

“But why? You know you're always telling 
me about beautiful souls in ugly bodies, and 
how we ought to be kind and helpful to poor 
sick people. So I ran and brought the water, 
| but I shut my eyes tight, so as not to see the red 
| spots. She'd have been nice and pretty but for 
|them. O mamma! Why, mamma’s gone out. 
| Now, aunty, kiss me, for you see I tried to do 
good, though I did shut my eyes.” 
| I folded herin my arms, I wonder if many 
| people in the world, in striving to do their duty, 
| find this same duty turn into a sharp sword 





which smites them? Had my lessons led my] be comforted. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| One morning in May, Tita danced into the 


thoughts at that moment. | 
higher lesson since. 

The days went by, full of dread to us. Every 
night, when Tita had gone to bed, we would say 
to each other, “She is not sick.’”” The ninth day 
came, the fateful one, and it passed, leaving the 
child as full of health as ever. 

“Thank God, there is no longer any fear for 
Tita!”’ Mrs. Tresham said. “I’ve always heard 
that after the ninth day there was no danger.” 
“No, thank God!’’ the father responded, 
she’s safe.”’ 

About three days afterwards, towards the end 

of May, Mrs. Tresham and I, at work in the sit- 
ting-room, looked up at the sound of a merry 
laugh from the door, Tita had been out in the 
woods, but there she stood, with garlands of 
wild flowers twined around head, and neck, and 
waist,—a framework of bloom, out of which her 
fair rosy face peeped archly at us. 

“Isn’t she a picture?” 
mother, 

A picture—no! What lifeless canvas could 
ever give back the light of those innocent, smil- 
ing eyes, the little mouth, with its sweet, tender 
curves, the glistening yellow hair, the tout en- 
semble of health, and joy, and beauty, which 
looked at us lovingly from the door for one brief 
minute? The next, she had advanced into the 
room and taken her seat on a little stool at her 
mother’s feet, resting her head upon her lap. 

“Is my little one tired from her long walk?” 
the mother asked. 

“T wasn’t tired a bit, mamma, when I came 
in. But while 1 was standing there, a pain shot 
through my head and ran down my back. It’s 
the sun, I think. It was so hot in the woods. 

“Of course it’s the sun.”’ Tite mother looked 
anxiously at me. ‘‘She is overheated and over- 
wearied, Come and lie down on the couch, dar- 
ling, and Jet me bathe your head.” 

When the chill came on, and the burning fe- 
ver, Mrs. Tresham, blindly fighting against her 
dread, still said, ‘It’s the sun,—nothing else. 
She’ll be well in a day or two.” 

But there came a day when doubt and fear 
were over, and we were face to face with the 
terrible certainty. Tita had small-pox, and of 
the most malignant type. From what I have 
said of Mrs. Tresham, you may suppose that she 
utterly gave way beneath this blow. But she 
did not. 

There isa latent strength in the weakest moth- 
er’s heart which gives her fortitude and wonder- 
ful endurance when her services are needed by 
her little ones. 1 knew by myself how her 
heart must have been wrung by the moans from 
the poor little swollen mouth, but the mother’s 
vigilance never relaxed, her fortitude never gave 
way for a minute, 


have learned a 


““ 


said her admiring 


” 


But at last there came a day when, somewhat 
scarred, yet almost as lovely as ever, our Tita 
came back to life. She lay back on her pillows, 
the sun pouring its beams in the room, anda 
cool fresh breeze lifting the curtains, and bring- 
ing with it a strong perfume of roses. 

A perfect day it was, full of the glory of 
light, and the gladness of the blossoming earth. 
Our child had been given back to us. Should 
we not have rejoiced? And yet I do not think 
we even saw the sun through our blinding, silent 
tears. 

“T smell the white provence-rose, mamma,”’ 
said the weak little voice. ‘“‘Is it blooming well 
this year? Who picks the bugs from it? And 
the pink azalea, I can smell it, too, just as strong 
as can be. O mamma, look and see if it is peep- 
ing through the blinds as it did last year! If I 
could only see it!”’ 

Ay, that was the secret which had made the 
beautiful June day dark and dolorous to us. 
Our Tita would never see the flowers again, for 
she was hopelessly blind. 

Still the sun shone, the birds sang, the world 
went on its way, neither knowing nor heeding 
the fiery circle of anguish which bound us that 
early summer day—the first when we had known 
positively our darling would never see again. 
We bent over her and answered her questions 
as well as our tears would allow. 

**You're crying, mamma, and you, too, aunty. 
What's the matter?’ The old imperious ring 
was in the weak voice. ‘‘What did the doctor 
say to you, mamma, in the hall, when you cried 
out as if you were hurt? Was it anything about 
me? Will I never see again, mamma? I’m so 
tired of this dark, oh, so tired! I feel all alone, 
though you’ve got my hand. I want to see you, 
and papa, and aunty. I'd rather be dead than 
so lonely, and in the dark all the time.”” And 
the sobbing and moaning nearly broke our 
hearts. 

Heavy days and months went by, Tita still 





rebelling against her affliction, and refusing to 
We did not deceive her. We 


j darling to her death? Those were my turbulent | told her the truth, knowing that it was better 


= 
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that she should resign herself to the worst at 
once. But oh! how pitiful to watch the quick, 
springy step reduced to a feeble groping, and to 
hear the sharp, impatient cry when she inad- 
vertently struck herself against some obstacle, 
for she refused to be guided. 

But after a dreary time, through the infinite 
mercy of God, our Tita grew patient and re- 
signed, and then entered into a new life. Ido 
not mean she died. But there is a new life, 
when old things are put away, and new and 
heavenly guests fill the vacant places. 

Tita listened to the lessons of the great Healer 
until they entered her heart and abode there. 
The vision of the heavenly city, where her sight 
was to be restored, was ever before her, sleep- 
ing or waking. It was to her the living reality 
that the earth and sky are to other children, 
and she never wearied of weaving quaint con- 
ceits about it. She began to draw a lesson, too, 
from her blindness. 

“I think,’”’ she said, “‘that God took my eyes 
away from earthly things, and put them in my 
soul, I never thought of Him before, but now I 
see Him all the time just painted on the dark, 
I used to cover the cage of my inocking-birds to 
make them learn to sing, and I suppose that is 
the way He has taught me. I ought to be glad, 
aunty, that I’m blind, I suppose.” 

atient, gentle little Tita! AsI look at her 
sitting there, and contrast with the radiant vi- 
sion of the past, the quiet, expectant face, which 
seems to be waiting, waiting always for some- 
thing which never comes, I fall to wondering 
about many things. I wonder if it is by sucha 
via dolorosa that our Shepherd brings many of 
His stray lambs to” the sheepfold. I wonder, 
too, if it lay in my power, whether I would be 
willing to take my darling’s feet from the thorny 
path she is steadily treading towards the New 
Jerusalem, and plant them in all their wayward 
grace once more among the beautiful roses of 
that fateful May two years ago. I think not. | 
hope not. Well for us is it, however, that we 
cannot map out the lives we love. Well for us 
“that God’s completeness 


Flows around our incompleteness, 
Round our restlessness His rest.” 








For the Companion. 
WHAT BILLY-GOAT DID. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

“I tell you I don’t approve of him,—I don’t ap- 
prove of him atall!’’ And Aunt Effie nodded her 
head with a decision which ought to have convinced 
any unprejudiced mind; but I fear Polly’s mind 
was not wholly unprejudiced by the reply she made. 

“I’m sure 1 don’t see what you can find in him to 
disapprove,’ Polly pouted. 

“Not much, I confess,” said Aunt Effie; “there 
isn’t much in him anyhow, and that’s the trouble.” 

“I think it’s very unreasonable to condenm a per- 
son without any cause,” said Polly. 

“Nature abhors a vacuum,” said Aunt Effie; “but 
come now, you appeart take a fancy to this young 
man,—this—let’s see, what’s his name?” 

“Lafayette Sims.”’ 

“Lafayette Sims,—yes. Well, he’s named for a 
good man; that’s so much in his fevor. As I was 
saying, you seem to take a fancy to him; now what 
is itfor? What is there about him that you like?” 

“O aunty, he’s so nice!” 

“Very nice,—I admit that. 

“He’s so handsome, too!” 

“There I don’t agree with you. To my mind, Will 
Bruce is a good deal better-looking than he is.” 

“O Aunt Effie, how can you?” 

“Will looks as if he knew something, and the 
other one doesn’t.” 

“But Lafayette has such elegant manners.” 

“Yes, on the outside; but for real, true politeness, 
give me Will.” 

“O my!” 

“Do you remember the evening you had the ‘so- 
ciable,’ and how your elegant Lafayette quizzed 
poor Phemie Martin till he got you all giggling be- 
hind your pocket-handkerchiefs ?—and all the time 
he was pretending to be so polite to her.” 

“Phemie is so ridiculous, aunty, with her long 
nose and her old-fashioned clothes,” said Polly, 
laughing at the remembrance. ‘And she isn’t more 
than half-witted, anyway.” 

“She had sense enough to know that Mr. Sims 
was making fun of her, though, and to appreciate 
the difference when Will Bruce came and sat down 
by her, and shamed the other into better behavior; 
and afterwards he gave her his arm to the supper- 
table. That’s what I call real politeness.” 

“Perhaps it is; but I shouldn’t object to a little 
outside polish in addition,” persisted Polly. 

“Nor I either, and he’ll get it, see if he doesn’t; 
and he’ ll make his mark where little Mr. Sims 
isn’t heard of, too. Fashionable clothes and fashi- 
ionable manners are well enough; but if that is all 
there is of a man, you might as well have a puppet 
bobbing and bowing, according as you puli the wire. 
But you are not attending toa word I say, with your 
head out of the window.” 

“He’s coming !—yes, I'm sure it’s he! 


What else?” 


He sees me 


and touches his hat,’”’ said Polly, her face aglow 
with delight. 








“Who's coming? Qh, little Mr. Sims! So that’s 
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the end of all my counsel. Well, sixty and sixteen 
never did see with the same eyes, and I suppose 
they never will.”” And Aunt Effie sighed. 

The occasion of the foregoing conversation was 
the announcement by Polly of a proposed walk to 
the “Old Mill,” a picturesque spot often visited by 
the young people of the village. Some ten or twelve 
were to be of the party, Polly had said, but Lafay- 
ette had promised to call for her. And now here he 
was, and Polly had nothing to do but put on her hat, 
kiss her aunt good-by, and sally forth, the happiest 
little damsel for miles around, 

Will Bruce had also offered himself as her escort; 
but when she had declined his offer, he had accepted 
her refusal with provoking calmness. He was 
neither reproachfal nor angry, and she was not sure 
that he was even very much disappointed. That 
was always the way with Will, while Lafayette was 
in the lowest depths of despair, or the seventh 
heaven of bliss several times a day, if she saw him 
as often. 

Even now, as she and Mr. Sims walked slowly 
across the fields to join their companions, he was 
full of protestations of devotion, “and longed,” so 
he said, “‘for an opportunity to prove the truth of 
his words. He would think nothing of sacrificing 
his life to save her from harm.” 

As if fate designed to give him the opportunity he 
coveted, at this instant a warlike goat, which had 
forsome time been gazing at them unseen, came 
rushing towards them with bristling horns and 
flashing eyes. 

“Don’t be afraid,” said the youth, waving his little 
cane atthe animal. Billy-goat paused for one in- 
stant, as if to measure his adversary, then set his 
head after the manner of his kind, and made a fu- 
rious onset at Lafayette’s legs. 

Never, it may safely be said, did those members 
bestir themselves so nimbly before; they jumped 
this way and that, broke into a run, and finally 
lodged their owner on top of a picket-fence in the 
rear of old Mr. Weaver’s barn—a remarkably high 


fence it was, designed to keep the chickens in and | 


the north wind out. 





Seeing that it was useless to attempt to dislodge | 


his enemy from this position, Billy-goat now turned 
his attention to Polly, and very unpleasant it would 
have been for Polly if another personage had not 
appeared on the scene, namely, Will Bruce, 

There was no mystery in this, for he, too, was 
crossing the fields to the place of rendezvous. He 
had seen Polly and her admirer in advance, and had 
witnessed the combat, but had not thought it nec- 
essary to interfere until he saw that Polly was left 
defenceless; then he advanced, intending to take 
the animal by the horns, which, the sagacious goat 
perceiving, beat a hasty retreat; for, after all, he 
was but an arrant coward, as bullies usually are. 

Meanwhile, old Mr. Weaver, who was in the barn, 
surveying his stores of new-mown hay, saw through 
the stable window a human being atap of his 
fence. His first thought was of thieves, so, seizing 
a pitchfork, he came out and demanded, in a loud 
tone, what was wanted, at the same time shaking the 
pitchfork threateningly at the unfortunate Mr.Sims. 

“I don’t want anything, sir, but to get out of the 
way of that confounded goat of yours,” said Mr. 
Sims. 

“Come down, young man; the goat won’t hurt 
you!” cried Mr. Weaver. ‘You never saw a more 
harmless animal.” 

“T never saw a more vicious brute,’ retorted Mr. 
Sims. “It was all I could do to keep him from 
knocking me over.”’ 

“He was only playing. He wouldn’t hurt a flea. 
Come down, I say.” 

“The fact is, don’t see how I’m to get down,” 
looking irresolutely from his pinnacle. 

“Jump, you goose!” 

“I can’t; besides, my clothes are caught on one of 
the pickets.” 

“Well, stay there, then!’ snapped Mr. Weaver, 
who was much offended that he had called Billy a 
vicious brute, 

The situation was becoming very unpleasant for 
Mr. Sims, and he hardly knew whether he were 
glad or sorry when he saw Will Bruce coming 
towards him with Polly by his side. 

“What's the trouble? Can I do anything for 
you?” asked Will, good-naturedly. 

“Help me down, can’t you?” 

“Certainly,” said Will, and without more ado, he 
extricated his rival from the sharp-pointed wood 
which had inserted itself into one of his pockets, 
and helped him descend to terra-firma. 

“He was afraid of my goat,” said the old man to 
Polly; “but Billy was only frolicking; he thought 
he'd found one of his own kind;” and with this 
parting compliment, Mr. Weaver went off, laughing 
and cackling, to the barn. 

‘Thad no idea those creatures were so savage,” 
sail Mr. Sims to Polly, smoothing his ruffled plu- 
mage as he spoke; “it was really quite a narrow 
escape.” 

“Yes,” said Polly; “if Mr. Bruce had not come 
along justas he did, I might have been killed, and 
you might still have been hanging on the fence.” 

“Mr. Bruce has the advantage of me in being 
country-bred,”’ said Mr. Sims. 

“I think he has,” said Polly, “though I doubt if 
even Mr. Bruce could mount a fence more quickly 
than you did, however it might be about getting 
down again; as to running a race, Iam quite sure 
you could beat him—with a goat at your heels.” 

Mr. Bruce, who had listened to this interchange 
of sentiment with an amused smile, now raised his 
hat, and would have passed on; but Polly said, with 
a pleading look in her eyes,— 


| 
1 





“You are not going to leave us, are you?” 

“Do you wish me to stay?” 

“Of course I do.” 

“Then I will.” 

For the remainder of the afternoon Polly's smiles 
were for Mr. Bruce, while she nearly turned her 
back on Mr. Sims, which conduct finally induced 
Mr. Sims to seek a more propitious companion. 
When Polly returned at night, escorted by Mr. 
Bruce, and related her adventures, Aunt Effie 
laughed in her sleeve, and said to herself, “Well, 
well, Billy-gout has done what nobody else could 
do!” 

stnniinictcinnsestlllllidie tance 
For the Companion. 


THE DIVINE PURPOSE. 


As springs that feed our lives unseen, 
And keep their daily pastures green, 
All-gracious Lord, Thy mercies flow; 
Before we ask, Thou dost bestow. 


And thus with gifts as well as grace, 
Thou winnest us to seek Thy Face, 
And kneeling low Thy care to own, 
And make our dearest wishes known. 


No voice of prayer to Thee can rise, 
But swift as light Thy Love replies; 
Not always what we ask, indeed, 

But, O Most Kind! what most we need. 


When we beseech the good that might, 
Because of self, some sweet hope blight, 
Some holy impulse turn astray, 

Thy tender Purpose answers, Nay. 


, 


For bread may nourish less than stone, 
If eaten thankless, or alone; 

And many a pure, desired thing 
Might prove a snare or hide a sting. 


But Thou, O Saviour pitiful, 
Who seest us so blind and dull, 
Constrainest us with mercies still 
To seek alone Thy Holy Will. 


O soon or late how sweet to learn, 
It is that Will for which we yearn; 
When yielding to its sway divine, 
We have no wish apart from Thine! 
HARRIET MCEWEN KIMBALL. 
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For the Companion. 
THE BOATSWAIN’S YARN. 
By Douglas Frazar. 

Well, you see, sirs and ladies, I aint much at spin- 
ning a yarn, belonging, as I do, kinder betwixt and 
between the fo’castle and the quarter-deck ;— never 
quite good enough to be an officer, but smart enough 
to get abaft the mainmast from among the fo’castle 
hands. 

Still, as the night seems clear, and the starb’d 
stun’s’ls are drawing well, and the captain is kind 
enough to ask me aft to interest you passengers,— 
especially the ladies,—I will do the best I can, hop- 
ing you'll bear in mind that I never had no school 
larning to speak of, but got the little I have from 
the breath of the ocean, swall’d in gale and calm for 
more nor forty year as man and boy,—thank you, 
mum, but I had rather stand. 

It was in the August of °56, that we set sail in the 
Favorite from San Francisco, Capt. Oliver Lander, 
master, in ballast for Shanghai. 

The Favorite was a gallant craft of "bout fourteen 
hund’ed tons,—a perfect clipper, with lines as fine as 
those of a two-hund’ed-ton yacht; aye, and her 
decks as clean and neat, too, if I do say it, who 
hadn’t ought to. 

After a few days out, we struck the trades, and 
began to plough our way through the smooth waters 
of the Pacific, with the wind, day after day, from 
the same quarter, about three p’ints abaft the beam. 

The flying fish rose in schools under the graceful 
bows of the Favorite, and scudding ahead, upheld 
for a time by the trades, would finally drop back 
into the long ocean swells, which rose smooth and 
reg’lar as the breathings of an infant. The nights 
were lit up by a brilliant moon, so bright, mum, you 
might easily have read your smallest book. 

With stun’s’ls set alow and aloft on the starb’d 
side, and last, but not least, with Peter’s woice at 
every watch, when all hands hauled taut the weather 
main-brace, or sweated up the tops’l halliards, we 
spun along gallantly. 

Peter had a fine, manly sailor’s woice,—none 0’ 
yer thin, squeaking ones, but one that you could 
hear in a gale o’ wind; and if the ladies will pardon 
me trying with my rough woice to imitate poor Pete, 
I will for their entertainment, and for no wanity on 
my part, give them a spec’men or two of his songs. 

Peter, you see, was a Norwegian by birth, and I 
have al’ays remarked that that ’ere nation make 
capital sailors. He was an able seaman in every 
sense of the word,—small in size, but quick asa 
dolphin arter a flying fish; always the first aloft on 
the yard, and the last to leave it. 

Peter had been from childhood amongst English- 
speakiug nations, and had no twang to distinguish 
him from any on us, He used to have one ballad 
as long as the foreto’-gallant bowlin’, that he was 
never tired of singing, in the pleasant trades, to the 
admiring fo’castle. It run like this ’ere: 

“Oh! Georgy he never stole sheep, 
Nor cows he ne’er stole any; 
But he stole five of the Queen’s fat deer, 
And sold them under valee, 
“Now Georgy’s to be hung with a golden chain, 
As seldom you see any; 
For he belonged to the r "yal, r’yal blood, 
And he courted a nice young lady.” 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, so much for poor 
Peter's singing, and now I'll clap on sail and get to 
the end of this ’ere yarn. 

I should have told you before that Capt. Lander 
had his wife on board, and a little danghter, about 
ten years old. She was more like an angel than 
a mortal, with great, staring cyes, as deep and blue 
as the ocean itself, and hair that looked like the 
golden sands of South America in 4 summer sunset, 


This child was as fearless as a Mother Cary's 
chicken, as pure as an ocean breeze, as calm and 
bright as yonder moon. 
little one! Ah, we almost worshipped her! 


hai, when, about eight bells in the morning, a sail 
was diskivered in the distance. 

A man aloft sung out, “Sail O! sail O!”’ 

“Where away?” shouted the captain. 

“Just abaft the beam to the north’ard,’’ was the 
; Answer, 





I never can know rightly what happened arter | 


| that, for the next thing I remember was the child 
upon the rail to look, and in one instant, by a sud- 
den lurch of the ship, over she fell into the ocean, | 
followed almost instantly by Pete. 

The next ten minutes was to my mind an eternity, 
and I shall never forget the crossing of orders like 
‘ shots from fi’ting men-o’-war. 


“Hard down !—hard down for your life!’ shouted | 
the captain, almost frantic. ‘Lower away the boat! | 


Cut the falls! 
my child!” 


Cut away the buoy! Oh, my child, 


Luckily the life-buoy had been early cut away, | 


and the starb’d-quarter boat was soon floating along- 
| side, manned in a moment more by a willing crew, 
and I in the starn sheets. 


{ 


} “Give way, men, and with a will.” 


But no orders of mine were needed to make every | 


jack tar do his whole duty, 
| As the boat dashed from the ship’s side, I hailed | 
| the quarter-deck and said, “Keep a bright look-out, | 
| and signal us where we are to steer.” 
| For, d’ye see, when aship has been laid aback, 
| with her maintop-s’l to the mast, her direction has 
| been changed, and you might as well look for a 
| marline-spike in the foretop as for anything lost over- 
| board, unless signalled in what direction to steer. 


I have seen men pull in many a dangerous time, | 
| but I never saw men lay down to their work as | 


| those did. 

The swells kept us from seeing far ahead, but as 
we rose on the top of one that was larger than usual, 
I caught sight of a white object a little off the port 
bow, which I thought must be the buoy. I changed 
the direction of the boat, and steered for it. 

In a moment or two I saw it again, and felt sure 
that it was the buoy and something clinging to it,— 
whether Pete or the child, I could not tell. 

“Give way, lads! Give way for your lives!” I 
cried. 

As we rose upon each swell, I got a better and 
better view of the buoy. 

Was it the child I saw,—or only Pete? or was it 
the child without Pete? Something was clinging 
to it. 

As we rose again, I saw plainly that it was both 
Pete and the child, and I cried out, ‘“‘Saved! suved!”’ 

I hailed Pete at the top of my woice. ‘Hold fast 
to the kid, shipmate, and we'll soon be alongside!” 

Just then what should I see, half-way between us 
and the buoy, but the back fin of a great, man-eating 
shark! 

Old and tough as I was, my blood ran cold in my 
veins. Had he scented his prey? Would he take 
the child, or Pete, or both? 

The shark changed his course suddenly, having 
evidently crossed their wake and scented them. He 
made straight for the buoy, now not distant more 
nor a few hund’ed yards, and I stood up in the starn 
sheets with clinched hands, unable to do a single 
thing to aid my shipmate or the child. 

With the cunning of his tribe, the fearful creature 
circled round the buoy, and I saw, by a movement 
of Pete’s, that he had seen him also. 

I was near enough to notice, also, that Pete drew 
his sheath-knife; and the next instant the shark 
was upon them from the side on which the child 
clung. Pete was too quick for him, however, and 
passed his body rapidly over that of the [little one. 
With his left hand still grasping the buoy and sus- 
taining the child, he dealt the ferocious man-eater 
a heavy stroke. 

The next moment the boat, driven by desperate 
hands, struck the buoy, and the bow oarsman seized 
the child, and lifted her on board safe and sound, 

Then we grasped Pete; but, to our horror, we 
only drew out of the water his disfigured body,—the 
torn and bleeding body of as gallant a sailor as ever 
boarded a ship. 

Well, ’tis no use for me to try to tell you how we 
all felt about it. In fact, we didn’t know how we 
felt ourselves,—what with the rescue of our little 
darling and the awful fate of her deliverer both 
comin’ together. People talk about mixed feelin’s ; 
that’s jess what ours was. 

We pulled back to the ship, and delivered the 
child safe and sound to her parents, whose joy was 
changed to sorrow when we slung poor Pete care- 
fully, and h’isted him to the quarter-deck. 

We laid him gently upon a mattress spread by the 
steward; for, d’ye see, ladies, there are times when 
the rough hands of an old sea-dog can become al- 
most as soft and gentle as your own. 


Everything that could be done for the poor fellow | 
was tried; but "twas no use. He was called aloft, | 





of the darling child, he said,— 

“Tam glad to die for you, little one. 
old man; but once I loved one whom I hoped would | 
| some day be mine. But she died,—and her loss sent | 

mea roving sailor round the world, careless, reck- | 
less,—but I hope not bad. Your sweet face, my 
angel, has always reminded me of her, and I have 
never had better luck than to die for yon.” 

As the child bent down and kissed his forehead, 


P’rhaps we didn’t love this_ 
One day we were sailing along as we might be | 


now, with the wind about east-nor’-east, three p’ints | 
abaft the beam, an’ within ten days’ sail of Shang- | 


and go he must, With his head resting in the lap’ 


| 
Tam notan |} 


II 


her sunny locks made a frame of gold around his 
weather-worn face, and | heard him softly utter,— 


“There’sa sweet little cherub that sits up aloft 
To watch o’er the life of poor Jack.’ 





Se ee ee 
For the Companion. 
NEW YORK NEWSBOYS. 


| What becomes of the veteran newsboys and boot- 
blacks? To obtain an answer to this question, we 
again visited “‘The Newsboys’ Lodging-House.” 

| “Will you tell us, Mr. Connor,” we said to the 

superintendent, as we took a seat by his side on the 

| platform in the school-room, “show you managed to 

| organize all the features of this institution?” 

| “To answer that question,” he remarked, with a 
pleasant smile, “I must tell you a long story. It did 
| not take many days to get the boys to like their 
lodgings and meals. The next step was to starta 

| night school.” 

“Why not send them to the public school?” wo 
asked. 

“For two reasons, Their clothes were too dirty 
and ragged, and they were obliged to work all day 
to support themselves.” 

“Did they take at once to the night school?” 
| “Oh, no; we had to try several schemes before we 
| enlisted them in it. At first, the proposition was 
regarded as an assault upon their independence. 
But providentially a plan was suggested to me which 
| proved successful. One morning, just as the boys 
| were through breakfast, I said,— 

“ «Boys, there was a gentleman here this morning 
| wae wanted a boy in his office at three dollars a 

week.’ 

“My eyes! Let me go,sir!’ exclaimed a little fel- 
low, with his mouth full. 

“Let me have it, sir! 
other, 

“<«But he wants a boy who can write a good hand!’ 
| I remarked, as though I had no doubt but some of 
them could do that. 

“Every countenance fell, for few of them could 
read, and not one could write a legible hand. 

“¢Well, now,’ I continued, 
night school? You can then learn to read and 
write. What say you, boys?’ 

“*Agreed, sir!’ shouted every boy; and so our 
night school was started. 

“The next advance was towards a Sunday evening 
meeting. As soon as I suggested it, l was greeted 
with shouts of derision. 

«*Yes,’ yelled one boy, ‘get up a meetin’ and make 
a missioner’ out of Bill. He'll do to send to Africa 
to the niggers! Whata go! Ki-hi!’ 

“¢Why don’t you make Tim O'Shea a priest? 
How are you, Father O'Shea?’ shrieked a ragged 
urchin, amid shouts and laughter. 

“The thing did not work. But one Sunday there 
was a public funeral which deeply impressed the 
boys. At supper it was the absorbing topic of con- 
versation. 

“*Boys,’ I said, ‘let’s go in the school-room and 
have a talk about the funeral.’ 

“The suggestion flattered them, and they crowded 
into the room. I led them on until they were thor- 
oughly interested, and then quietly remarked,— 

“ ‘Boys, suppose I read you two or three stories 
from the Bible?’ 

“Some of the older ones saw the trap, and frowned 
their disapproval. But the majority were for it. L 
read several stories, and encouraged them to ask 
questions. They asked some tough ones, and occa- 
sionally expressed their dissent from the sentiments 
of a passage. 

“The ‘Golden Rule,’ they thought, couldn't be 
obeyed in their business. 

“¢Why, sir,’ said one lad, ‘a feller couldn't do that 
when he’s “stuck and short.’”? A feller must live, 
and if he did as that says, he'd starve.’ 

“«Do you s’pose I wants another feller to punch 
me back when I punches him ?’ 

“<«S'pose I sees achap on Ben’s beat what wants 
a paper, and Ben don’t see him, can't I go for him? 
*Twould be tough if I couldn’t do that, sir!’ 

“Thus they discussed several points. Itwas a new 
sensation to these boys, few of whom had ever heard 
a word read from the Bible. The character and 
story of Christ attracted them. The fact that he 
learned the trade of a carpenter, that he worked at 
it for years, and was poor and homeless, and often 
slept out of doors, identified him with themselves, 

“¢We knows all about that, sir,’ said one boy, 
touched by the sleeping out of doors. ‘It’s mighty 
tough when the wind blows, and the ground is 
frozen, and the snow’s a-falling.’ 

“At first the boys did not like to have prayers, 
But I told them that the carpenter’s son made the 
Lord’s Prayer, and at once they listened to it, and 
after awhile repeated it with me. 

“They were at once interested inthe singing, and 
two songs have always been favorites,—‘There is 
(rest for the weary,’ and ‘There’s a light in the win- 
| dow for thee.’ Now our Sunday evening meetings 
| are the features of the ‘House.’ 
| “Our next advance was to persuade the boys to 

j save their money. We established this bank. As 
| you see, it isa common office table, six feet long and 
three feet wide, with deep drawers. 

“Tn this top there are one hundred and forty slits, 
large enough to let a half-dollar slip through. In 
the drawers there are one hundred and forty little 
| boxes, which come directly under the slit when the 
| drawers are closed. At the top of each slit there is 
| a number engraved ona silver plate, A false top, 


Ican do it!’ shouted an- 


‘suppose we have a 





| joined at the middle and locked, prevents, when it 
; is on, any one from getting at the bank. We open 
| it the first day of each month, and return to every 
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boy what he has saved, with five cents interest 
on each dollar, Thus we teach him that money 
saved begets more money. Every boy has the 
same number for bank, bed, and clothes-box.”’ 
“How much do the boys save a month?” 
“All the way from fifty cents to thirty dollars, 
The average is about ten dollars.” 





| the Theological niin. and am now on my 
way to Texas, where I expect to preach. 
“That, boys, is what this good society has 
done for me. I have come back to the old place 
where I got my start, to tell you my history, 
| hoping that it may encourage all of you to be- 
| come good men.’ 





MAKING A PROPOSI' 


“Do you have much trouble with your guests?” | 

“Not any. As soon as a boy is an inmate of 
the ‘House,’ he feels that he is our guest, and | 
must gentleman. We have sent 
some fine men from this home.” 

“What becomes of all these boys?” 

“They learn trades, work on farms, go into 
stores. Hundreds of boys from the ‘House’ have 
become farmers, mechanics and business men, 
and ’most all of them have prospered. During 
the war, hundreds who had started here died on 
the battle-field, and some of them as officers.”’ 

“T suppose you have occasionally learnt some- 
thing interesting about your boys.” 

“Quite frequently. 
history. 

“One Sunday night, 
entered our 


behave as a 


Let me tell you one boy’s 


a fine-looking gentleman 
He was known to the 
officers, who greeted him with marked attention. 
* ‘Boys,’ said the gentleman in charge of the 
meeting, ‘| want to introduce you to Rev. John 
G. B. [think you will be interested in what he 
says.” 


meeting. 


“He rose, and for a few minutes was dumb. 
The boys felt strange- 
ly attracted towards 
him. 

‘Boys,’ at last he 
said, ‘I am here with 
feelings I cannot utter, 
I want to speak of my- 
self. Like many of you, 
| know not who my 
parents were. I only 
remember of having 
au aunt, who kept me 
and taught me 
things. She 
went away, and left 
me to shift for myself 
in the streets of this 
city. Tcould not have 
been more than eight 
years old at that time. 

‘Twas a bad boy. 
I roamed over the city, 


some 


married, 


picking up my meals 
about the markets and 
docks, T slept in a 
hogshead, a 
dock-hole, or 
stairway. I 


box, a 

under a 
joined 

boys who stole and 

and | stole and swore as 

1 stole lead from 

sold it to the junk-dealer, 


a ticket to the 


swore, well as the 


worst of them, houses, and 
With the money I 
would) buy theatre and some- 
thing to eat. 

“One day a kind man persuaded me to be- 
come an inmate of this Home. I stayed here 
about two years, until, with a number of other 
boys, I was taken to Indiana to be placed on a 
farm. <A lawyer employed me to do 
on his farm of two hundred acres. 
and 


“chores” 
I was treated 
as one of the family, during 
months sent to school, 

‘After several years of working and school- 
ing, I tanght a public 
became 


school in a log cabin. 1} 
a Christian and joined the chureh. My 
pastor urged me to study for the ministry. After 
mueh delibe ration, | sold the little property I 
had accumulated, and, with three hundred dol- 
lars in my pocket, began to study for college. 
*“““T entered, after leaving the academy, Yale 
College, graduated in the class of °74, studied in 





NEWSBOY’S SAVINGS-BANK, 


the winter | 


TION TO THE BOYS, 


“On the platform sat the gentleman who, 
| years before, had found the little ‘street rat,’ 
|taken him out of the gutter, placed him in the 
Home, and thus gave him the start which had 
brought him into the ministry. 


“ ‘God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform,’ 


and Mr. Connor brushed away a tear of grati- 
tude. 


+2 — 
THE BONAPARTISTS. 


One of the most striking facts in recent French 
history is the rapid revival of the party which 
favors the restoration of the Napoleonic Empire, 
in the person of the Prince Imperial. 

Seven years ago this party seemed to have re- 
ceived a fatal blow. After a brilliant reign of 
nineteen years, Napoleon IIT. fell from power, 
and his Empire was shattered, by reason of the 
overwhelming defeat of his army, at Sedan, 
the early September of 1870. His fall was from 
}a great height to a profound depth. The Em- 
| pire disappeared like magic, and a provisional 
| Republic quickly rose in its place. 

Within a week after 
the battle of Sedan, it 
would have been hard 
to find an avowed Bon- 
apartist in Paris, The 
Imperial family, the 
courtiers and minis- 
ters, the senators, dep- 
uties and other offi- 
cials of the downfall- 
en Empire, vanished 
amid the smoke and 
din of that immense 
defeat. 

It did not at that 
time seem possible that 
there would ever bea 
chanee for a Napoleon 
in France again. The 
name itself, once sur- 
rounded by the halo 
of Waterloo, was now 
blackened by the ter- 
rible memory of Sedan. 
France might once 
more weloome the heir 
of victory, but it was 
unlikely that she 
would ever receive the 
inheritor of overwhelming misfortune. 

The condition of the Benapartist party has, 
however, wonderfully changed since the year 
after Sedan. At first its rise from the ashes of 
disaster slow. In the French Assembly 
which was chosen while the war with Prussia 
was still going on, there were but three or four 
Bonapartists, whereas the Legislature which 
was sitting at the outbreak of the war comprised 
a very large majority of them. The Assembly 
voted the abolition of the Empire without op- 
position, 








was 


As time went on, however, signs of a revival 
| of this party began to show themselves. At 
several elections for vacancies in the Assembly, 
| caused by the death or retirement of deputies, 
Bonapartists were chosen to fill the seats. In 
three years the party had so far inereased, that 
| there were between twenty and thirty of them 

| in the Assembly. 
| In other ways the growing strength of this 


| party became manifest. Bonapartist papers 
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ee 
were established in Paris; wanes and pho- 
tographs were scattered by the leaders through- 
out France; important meetings and conferences 
were held at Chislehurst, the cosy English resi- 
dence of the ex-Emperor and Empress in their 
exile. Great activity was shown by their busy 
partisans, in trying to bring France to forget the 
disasters of the war, and to remember only the 
prosperity, the power and the thrift of the Sec- 
ond Empire in its palmy days. 

At last the Bonapartists held the balance of 
power in the Assembly, and members of the 
Cabinet were selected from their ranks. They 
had grown so powerful as to alarm the other 
parties, and their ceaseless energy and cunning 
gained them new converts every day. 

At the first general election under the Repub- 
lic (February, 1876), they showed how rapidly 
they had revived and recovered from the shock 
of five years before. Nearly one hundred Bona- 
partist deputies were chosen. They had now 
outstripped both the Legitimist and the Or- 
leanist parties, and were only exceeded by the 
Republicans. 

Since that time the Bonapartist party is the 
only one that has made marked progress in 
France. At the election of last October, they 
more than held their own, and it is now evident 
that there is no longer a chance for a Bourbon 
or an Orleanist King, and that the real struggle 
in France is between those who would restore 
the Empire with the young Prince Imperial as 
Napoleon IV., and those who desire to give per- 
manence to the Republic. 





For the Companion. 


NERVES. 


You tell me your nerves are so fragile, 
And probably, Lucy, you’re right; 

But that seems a fine w ay of saying 
You’re easily thrown in a fright. 


Did nerves make you shriek with such loudness 
When Carlo’s tooth bruised you in play, 
Declare you would have hydrophobia, 
And cry nearly all the next day ? 


Do nerves make you rush for the pillows, 
Whenever a thunderstorm’s near, 
And stop both your ears with your fingers 
And act almost frantic with fear? 
Do nerves make you fly from a beetle, 
And yell if a snake’s within sight, 
And not for a million of money, 
Dare sleep all alone in the night? 
Well, Lucy, your nerves may be fragile; 
1 don’ t contradict you, my dear; 
But I know a good definition 
For people who won’t conquer fear. 
It’s better to give a thing, always, 
Exactly the name it deserves; 
And if one’s an out-and-out coward, 
I laugh when I hear about “‘nerves.” 
EDGAR FAWCETT. 
a 


THE POET WHITTIER. 


John Greenleaf Whittier, the celebrated ‘‘Qua- 
ker poet,’’ completed his seventieth year on the 
17th day of December; and the event was 
marked, not only by a grand literary banquet 
in Boston, but by testimonials to his genius and 
goodness in many of the periodicals and papers 
throughout the country. 

It has been said that rarely do the great men 
of the world reach the highest point of their 
fame during their lives; that it is only after they 
have passed away that their lofty qualities be- 
come fully recognized. This was the case, at 
least, with such poets as Shakespeare, Milton, 
Cowper and Burns, whose fame has been increas- 
ing ever since their deaths. 

But Whittier, like Longfellow, Bryant and 
Lowell, has had the happiness of finding his old 
age crowned thick with the laurel leaves show- 
ered upon him by his countrymen’s homage and 
veneration. At seventy, he can feel that his 
beautiful poems are read in almost every Amer- 
ican household; that their pure and noble infiu- 
ence has long been felt throughout the land; 
that he is blest by thousands asa man of genius, 
whose use of his powers has been wholly de- 
voted to the side of true and good thonghts; and 
that his serene and blameless life has won him 
universal reverence and love. 

Whittier has been known as a poet for more 
than forty years; and if we look back to the 
time when his verses were beginning to attract 
attention, we are amazed to find how few really 
good American poets there had been before him. 
Indeed, two or three names include all our first- 
rate poets before Whittier began to write. 
Longfellow, Lowell and Holmes, were like him, 
yet not very widely known; Bryant, Dana, Em- 
erson and Poe, were perhaps all whose poetry 
still lives, and who had already won their fame 
forty years ago. 

It is a noteworthy and pleasant fact that, with 
the exception of Poe, all our poets of the first 
class are still in eur midst. May one and all of 
them live to a green and happy old age! 

Of all onr poets, Whittier is perhaps the one 
whose poems have fallen most deeply into the 
hearts of the people, and have stirred men most 








He seems rarely to have written verses merely 
as a source of profit, or even for the sake of 
pastime. His poems have been, for the most 
part, devoted to some very earnest cause or pur- 
pose. 
“Whenever,” says a recent writer, ‘‘a strong 
word needed to be said, a fervent protest to be 
uttered, or a good cause to be helped, by an ap- 
peal which had the feeling and force of a prayer, 
Whittier’s voice has never been silent.’’ So wide 
are the sympathies of his heart, so clear his in- 
sight into the virtues and failings of the human 
breast, that his eloquence appeals to people in 
every condition of life, and to every phase of 
happy or sorrowful feeling. He has been right- 
ly called “the poet of humanity ;’’ for his poems 
show how susceptible are his heart and genius 
to the emotions of every class. 
It must not be supposed that Whittier, retired 
and Quaker as he is, makes a recluse or hermit 
of himself. On the other hand, he has always 
taken a keen interest in the events of the world 
that were going forward around him. He has 
been a politician in the best sense; watching 
earnestly the progress of political affairs; often 
taking part, by letter, in public discussion; sit- 
ting as a member of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture, and, on two occasions, serving his State as 
a Presidential Elector. 
Thus he has been not only a poet inspiring 
others to duty, and upright and patriotic action, 
but has himself shown by his own practice how 
every citizen should take a moral and unselfish 
part in the affairs of his country. Such a life, 
earnest, pure, sympathetic and laborious, it is 
well worth while to honor, and to point out as 
a noble example. We cannot but be grateful that 
so great and good a man is so long spared to us 
to fight the battle of truth, and show how it 
may be won. 
+o 

ONE OUT OF FIFTY. 
A man’s estimate of what constitutes respectabil- 
ity is determined by the society in which he moves. 
A few Sundays ago a professional gentleman went 
to a mission school in the roughest locality of Bos- 
ton, and seated himself before half-a-dozen fellows, 
redolent of whiskey and plug tobacco. 

One of the roughs could not fix his mind on the 
lesson, being engaged in studying the teacher's 
dress and appearance. A question was asked him, 
which he answered with another,— 

“Is your watch chain goold?” 

“I bought it for that,” replied the teacher, and 
he repeated the question on the lesson. 

“Look a-here, mister,” the young 
“aint you a hoss-car conductor ?”’ 

“No,” replied the gentleman. 

‘Well, now, that’s odd! I’ve seen you some’ers, 
and I thought it was on the Metropolitan hoss-cars.”’ 

It was probably in the courts he had seen him, for 
his new teacher was a well-known criminal lawyer. 

Again the Scripture lesson was resumed, but be- 
fore long this man of inquiring mind interrupted 
with,— 

“I say, mister, was you ever arrested for any- 
thin’?” 

“Never,” replied the gentleman, smiling. 

“What, never once?” persisted the rough, with 
his eyes fixed on his teacher’s, as if reading his 
heart. 

“No, never in my life,’’ was the patient reply. 

“Did you never sleep in the station-honse ?” 

“Never.” 

“Well, do you mean to say that no policeman ever 
laid his hand on your shoulder?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, then, if you’re tellin’ the truth, all I can 
say is, that you are one out of fifty!” 

To him the teacher was an exceptional man, be- 
cause all his life the poor fellow had associated only 
with those who, like himself, were idle, dissolute, 
and breakers of the law. It was to him a new sen- 
sation to talk face to face with a man who wore a 
“real” gold chain which he had not stolen, and upon 
whose shoulder had never been placed the hand of 
a policeman. 

The incident from one point of view is an amus- 
ing one, but perhaps it would serve a more serious 
purpose to many readers, if they should reflect that 
their judgments are not uninfluenced by their asso- 
ciates, and that, on some points, they reflect, as did 
the rough, the opinions of their “set’’ more clearly 
than the utterances of morality. 


man asked, 


— Se ae —_—— 
CHANGE OF TASTE. 

The love for fiction among the young people of our 
day causes many of them to read only stories and 
novels. Occasionally some, finding their higher 
tastes not gratified by romances, turn gradually to 
history, and poetry, and elegant literature. Dr. 
Francis Wayland, in his biography, gives an inter- 
esting account of such a change in his tastes. 

“T was sitting by a window,” he says, “in an attic 
room which I oceupied as a sort of study, and by 
accident I opened a volume of the Spectator,—I think 
it was one of the essays forming Addison’s critique 
on Milton,—it was, at any rate, something purely 
didactic. I found that I understood and really en- 
joyed it. I could not account for the change. I 
read on, and found that the very essays which I had 
formerly passed over without caring to read, were 





effectually to high purposes and good actions. 


now to me the gems of the book, vastly more at- 
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tractive than the stories and narratives that I had 
formerly read with so much interest. I awoke to 
the consciousness that I was a thinking being, anda 
citizen, in some sort, of the republic of letters.” 

From that time, instead of an inclination for nov- 
els, he had a keen longing for solid literature, which 
he gratified by reading only works of standard excel- 
lence. 

———__+o- 
FINDING A WIFE AT CHURCH. 

Many years ago a son of a Scotch lord, travelling , 
in this country, happened to spend a Sunday in 
Stratford, Conn. Finding the hours of the day long | 
and weary, he dropped into the parish church, and | 
soon became more interested in the face and voice 
of a beautiful young lady in the choir, than in the 
The impression made was a 
On inquiry, he found that she be- 
longed to » poor family, but was highly esteemed 
for her noble personal qualities. He made her ac- 
quaintance, which ripened into respect and love. 
The young lady was placed under the best educa- 
tional influences, and afterwards taken to Scotland 
as the wife of the young traveller. 

Prof. Benjamin Silliman, of Yale College, who | 
was born in Stratford, had often heard the romantic 
story, but had never learned the name of the Scotch 
lord. When he visited Scotland, he met one day 
at adinner-table Lord Stirling and his accomplished | 
wife. He was charmed with the courtly manners 
and the conversational gifts of the lady, which rose 
into positive pleasure when he found that she was 
the heroine of the romantic story so often told in 
his native town. He was proud to know that an} 
American lady, of humble birth, was such aun illus- 
trious ornament to the Scottish peerage. 


preacher’s sermon. 
permanent one, 





i 





FRANKLIN INTRODUCED BY A HORSE. | 

In old colonial times, when arrangements for 
public travel were imperfect, Benjamin Franklin | 
used sometimes to ride on horseback from Phila- | 
delphia to Boston. On one occasion, as he was pass- | 
ing through Stonington, Conn., his horse suddenly | 
turned up a long lane leading to a house at some 
distance from the road. Franklin drew the rein 
and forced him back to the road, but in spite of 
whip and spur, the horse would not go beyond a 
walk, and seemed eager to turn back. Franklin, 
full of curiosity, gave the animal the reins, and in- 
stantly he flew up the lane and stopped before the 
house. The family flocked to the window to see 
who was coming, and a dignified clergyman came 
out to welcome the stranger. The traveller, raising 
his hat, said,-— 

“My name is Benjamin Franklin, of Philadelphia. 
fam travelling to Boston, and my horse appears to 
have some business with you, as he has insisted upon 
coming to your house.” 

“O sir,” said the clergyman, “that horse has been 
here often before!” 

The animal had belonged to a neighboring cler- 
gyman, with whom Mr, Eells, the Stonington minis- 
ter, was very intimate. Dr. Franklin was invited 
into the house, and a friendship began which ended 
only at death. He often remarked that he was, 
perhaps, the only man living that had been intro- 
duced by a horse. 





AFTER-DINNER SPEECHES, 

It is not every orator who can make a successful 
after-dinner speech. It demands more wit than 
eloquence, and an adaptation to those who, being 
full of turtle and turbot, would rather be pleased 
than instructed. To listen to one who knows how 
to do it is pleasant, but to hear a wearisome man 
stammer out dislocated sentences is painful. 

An English general at a public dinner was asked 
to respond to a toast complimentary to the army. 
He was a hero in the field, but so panic-stricken 
was he when standing on his legs at a dinner-table, 
that he said,— 

“May it please your Royal Highness, I rise—the 
army™the British army—-whose valorous— hem, 
hem,—I say the army’’— 

Her2 a friend pulled the gallant soldier by the 
coat-tails and whispered, “Thank the gentlemen 
and sit down.” 

The general obeyed. 

Another distinguished officer, on a similar occa- 
sion, Knowing that he had been chosen to return 
thanks for the army, instead of dining, made 
pencil notes. He may have outlined a good speech, 
but what he said was,— 

“My lords and gentlemen,—my lords and gentle- 
men,—unexpectedly called,’’—here he looked at his 
notes,~—“I say unexpectedly called upon”’—here the 
notes dropped under the table,—“ England is an isl- 
and,—and—and”’—here he paused for some time— 
“and long may she remain so.” 


+o 


ANOTHER WONDERFUL INVENTION, 

Probably most people who have heard of the mar- 
vellous powers of the telephone, have thought that | 
after this, no improvement upon it can be discov- | 
ered. Yet, almost before we have begun to accept | 
the telephone as a great fact, another invention 
fairly eclipses it. 

Mr. Thomas A. Edison has invented a machine that 
records speech, and that can be made to reproduce 
the same language, just as it was pronounced, days 
or vears afterwards. 

a machine he calls the talking phonograph, 

cause it records or writes (graph) the sound (phono) | 
ween into its mouthpiece, and repeats the sound | 
in an audible tone at the pleasure of the operator. i 





| practical uses as the telephone. 


| you live. 
| when you have made a perfect barrel bring it to 
me.” 


13 








We shall not attempt a ceases of this ma- 
chine, which could not be made clear without cuts 
and diagrams; but we may say that its principle is 
like that of the telephone, so far as it is based upon 
the transfer of sound from one diaphragm or plate 
of metal to another and similar plate. 

The value of this phonograph may be very impor- 
tant, but the machine can hardly be put to so many 
Still, it is not atall 
inferior, even to Prof. Bell’s instrument, as a marvel 
and triumph of human inventive genius. 


LEARN A TRADE 
There isa large amount of good sense stored in 
the following words, written by Horace Greeley 
while editing the New York Tribune: 





“It is a great source of consolation to us, that 
when the public shall be tired of us as an editor, we 
can make a satisfactory livelihood at setting type or 
farming; so that while our strength lasts ten thou- 
sand blockheads taking offence at some article they 
do not understand could not drive us into the poor- 
house.” 


The young man who has a good trade, be it that 
of a mechanic ora farmer,—for true farming isa 


| trade,—has a sure foundation upon which to build. 


The following anecdote, although an old one, is 
worth reading again, and the lesson it teaches should 
be heeded: 


A clerk had faithfully served Stephen Girard 
from boyhood to manhood. On _ his twenty-first 


| birthday he went to the merchant, and told him his 


time was up. 
said to him: 

“Very well, Now go and@learn a trade.” 

“What trade, sir?” 

“Good barrels and butts must be in demand while 
Go and learn the cooper’s trade, and 


He expected promotion, but Girard 


The young man wentaway, and learned the trade, 
and jn time brought to his old master a splendid 


| barrel of his own make. 


Girard examined it, and gave the maker two thon- 
sand dollars for it, and then said to him: 

“Now, sir, I want you in my counting-room; but 
henceforth you will not be dependent upon the 
whim of Stephen Girard. Let what will come, you 
have a good trade always in reserve.” 


+o —— 
A TRUE-HEARTED BEGGAR, 

Begging, as a general thing, i. ¢., as followed by 
those who choose to be vagabonds, is a business from 
which every honorable person will shrink. But 
begging for other people, if they are worthy ones, 
and suffering, is a different matter. A New York 
correspondent of the Louisville Courier-Journal 
speaks very kindly of one solicitor of this sort: 


I have a visitor in the begging business who cap- 
tured my affectionate regards at the first glance, 
and this is an honest old colored woman, who comes 
round at intervals with a pass-book, as if she were 
going to the grocer’s. This old woman has one of 
the mest honest, most ugly, and, oddly enough, the 
most comely face ever seen, and a mind full of 
saintly grace. She gives two days of each week to 
her charitable labors, which consist in looking after 
the poor and helpless of her race. 

She is well-known in the city, and everybody en- 
courages her with a trifle of money and a pleasant 
word,—sometimes only the latter. She has a per- 
petual letter of credit in her face. She says she is 
poor enough, bat she and her husband manage to 
live by working hard four ‘days in the week, and 
giving the other two to the “rez al blessed poor,—for, 
honey, you know the Lord Jesus said, ‘Blessed am 
de poor.’ 

I don’t know this darkey’s name, but I shouldn’t 
be surprised to hear that she had a good many bap- 
tismal appellations bestowed by her numerous flock 
of helpless shorn ones, but I fancy that, black as she 
is, she lights up many a dark and low ly tenement, 


~~ a 
A FATHER’S FOOLISHNESS, 

Dr. Crane, in the Sunday School Times, tells this 
story of example overcoming precept: “Some years 
ago, when I was principal of the New Jersey Con- 
ference Seminary, 2 gentleman came to place his 
son in the institution. When he had made his ar- 
rangements, and was about to depart, and had got 
as far as the door, he stopped to make a final re- 
mark. Said he,— 


“¢You will find John truthful, obedient and affec- 
tionate. He is a good boy in general, but’ (here he 
assumed a stern look, and spoke in a stern voice) ‘he 
has one very bad habit. He has learned to smoke, 
and’ (more sternly) ‘I want you to break him of it.’ 
(Looking fiercely at John, to make the tremendous 
declaration more impressive and overwhelming,) 
‘I want you to break him of it if you have to break 
his neck’ 

“And then, taking off his hat, he drew a cigar 
from the lining, put it in his mouth, and said,— 

“¢John, go and get me a match.’ 

“Of course I could only tet ‘expressive silence’ 
signify my sense of the important duty I was ex- 
pected to undertake; but I inwardly determined 
that if John’s neck was to be broken for following 
his father’s example, the father himself must do 
the deed. I will not affirm that cases of gross in- 
consistency like this are numerous; but who will 
say that they are few?” 


-— +e 
WHAT A YOUNG WOMAN DID. 

A clergyman recently related to the editor of the 
United Presbyterian the story of the most effeetive 
temperance lecture he ever heard. A young man 
called, in company with several other gentlemen, 
upon a young lady. Her father was also present to 
assist in entertaining the callers. He did not share 
his daughter’s scruples against the use of spirituous 
drinks, for he had wine to offer. The wine was 
poured out, and would have been drunk, but the lady 
asked: 

“Did you call upon me or upon papa?” 

Gallantry, if nothing e Ise, compe sled them to an- 
swet, “We called upon you.’ 


“Then you will please not drink wine; I have lem- 
onade for my callers,” 


The father urged the guests to drink, and they | 





| 





were undecided. The young lady added, ‘“‘“Remem- 
ber, if you call upon me, then you drink ‘Temonade; 
but if upon papa, w hy, in that case, I have nothing 
to say. 

The wine-glasses were set down with the contents 
untasted. After leaving the house, one of the party 
exclaimed, “That is the most effective temperance 
lecture I ever heard.” 

Indeed, it was sown in good ground. 
—_ up, and is now bearing fruit. The young 
man from whom these facts were obtained, broke 
off at once from the use of all strong drink, and is 
— a clergyman, preaching temperance and re- 

igion. 


It took root, 


oe ie 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
For Subscribers to the Companion, 

The Publishers of the Companion will offer to its 
subscribers, from time to time, during the present 
year (1878), Prizes for Paintings, Drawings, Decora- 
live and other Designs, Household Ornaments, Me- 
chanical Models, Essays, Poems, and for competition 
in various useful Arts. The following prizes will be 
given for the articles specified, which must be sent 

us On or before April 1, 1878. 

Twenty-five Dollars for the best Oil-Color Paint- 
ing. 

Twenty Dollars for the best Landscape Pencil 
Drawing. 

Ten Dollars for the best specimen of Illumination 
in Oil Colors of a passage from some poem. 
Ten .- moeaggaaa for the best Wall Motto in Water 

olors. 

Ten Dollars for the best Berlin Wool Shopping- 

Ten Dollars for the best Wood Carving. 

eo for the best specimen of Bracket Saw 

ork. 

Five Dollars for the best Poem on “Night,” 
to exceed 25 lines. 

Five Dollars for the best Essay on the subject, 
“What Elements of Character are Essential to 
Success in Life?’’ Not less than eight or over 
twelve pages common note paper. 


not 


Send to us for the rules under which the Prizes 
are given, enelosing postage-stamp forareply. Di- 
rect your letter, ‘Assistant Editor, Youth's Compan- 
ion,”’ Boston. 

te 
A SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Companion Given with other Publica- 
tions. 

We will send to any person the CoMPANTON and 
other publications that are named in our Club List, 
at reduced rates. The Club List will be found in 
the issue of October 25. If you have not seen it, 
notify us, and it will be forwarded to your address. 





Our New Outfit for 
1878. 


KELSILVER Phare 
=<—AND-> 
ROSEWOOD HANDLE. 


In the spring of 1874 we invented the 
Bracket Saw (Wood Frame), A year ago we 
designed and/first introduced the Steel Frame, 
which has become so popular. 

We now offer for the New Year an- 
other improvement, which makes the Steel 
Saw Frame more valuable than ever. 
From this date they will all be handsomely 


NICKEL SILVER PLATED, 
and the handle will be made from Rosewood. The 
Nickel Silver prevents the Steel from rusting, besides add- 
ing to its beauty. 


Over 200,000 Boys and Cirls 

are now finding both PLEAsvuRE AND Prorr in the use of 
these Bracket Saws. Froma square foot of Black Wal- 
nut costing 8 cents, you ean make 3 or 4 pretty Brackets, 
which will readily sell for 50 cents each. With each Saw 
we give FIFTY FULL-SIZED WORKING DESIGNS, which are 
worth, WHEN MADF UP, at least 835. Among these 
patterns are Designs for making beautiful Wall Brackets, 
Match Safes, Picture Frames, Glove and Handkerchief 
Box, Easels, Stereoscopic View Holders, Card Receiver, 
Work Boxes, Flower Vases, Fancy Cross, Watch Stand, 
Set Doll’s Furniture (6 pieces), Paper Knife, Hanging 
Basket, Toilet Stand, Six Fancy Silhouette Ornaments, 
Pen Racle, Beautiful Swiss Clock, &c., &c. 


Our New Outfit 
NOW CONTAINS 


Steel Fret 
Plated and 


















1 improved § 
Saw, Nickel Silver 
Rosewood Handle. 

100 Miniature Designs 
(seale one-eighth of an inch to an 
ineh). 

50 Full Size Designs. 

1 Piece Sand Paper. 

6 Bracket Saw Blades. 

1 Brad Awl and Handle. 

Complete lessons in Bracket Sawing and finishi 





A GREAT OFFER* HOLIDAYS! 


We will during these HARD TIMES and the 
HOLIDAYS dispose of 100 NEW PIANOSand 
ORGANS, 0¢ first-class makers at lower prices 


for cash, or Installments, vr to let mae paid 
for, than ever oo offered. WAT PL 

NOS, Grand, mete and U ab hy “2 One 
GANS’ are the ‘BES Yr MADR, warranted ford 
ears. Illustrated Catalogues Mailed. Great 
nducements (0 jhe trade. A liberal discount 
to Teachers, Ministers, Churches, Schools, 
Lodges, &c. PIANOS, 7-octave » S140; 7 1-3- 
octave, $150. ORGANS, nt 7 oy M48; 4 stop 
$53; Jstops, $65; Sstops, & wot 10 stops, SS 
12 stops, S90; in perfect order. not use sheet 
music at half price. HORACE WN A" rERS & 
SONS, Manufacturers and Dealers, 40 East 
14th 14th Street, New York. 


CORNETTO! ! 


THE GREAT ITALIAN MUSICAL WONDER, 


Patented Aug., 1877, IMITATES the CORNET, CLAR 10 
NET, BUGLE and TROMBONE; anybody cur 
with it, in any key; lots of fun with piano or « 
paniment; any number of pertormers taki 
parts can imitate a FULL BRASS BAND; it ‘es “NOL a trick 
or « fraud, but just as represented, and can be earried in 
the pocket; you would not take a dollar for it after you 
have tried it; agents can make a small fortune out of this 
article; handsomely put up and sent, post-paid, with full 
instructions, for 25 cents eac h; special terms to agents. 
Address’ E. NASON & CO., sole manufacturers, 
NN assau Street, New York. 









GRAEFENBERG VEGETABLE PILLS 


Aet gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy condition. 
GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL'S 


CATHOLICON, 


A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 

which women are subject. These medicines are purely 

vegetable. Sold by all Druggists. Send for Almanac. 
GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 56 Reade St., N. Y. 


$ Sent in Registered letter will | secure a legally cer- 
tified copy of Gen. George Washington's Will, print- 
ed on tinted paper, bound in cloth, with his coat of arms, 
Sac-simile of his autograph at the bottom of each page as 
in the original, and fuil schedule of his real and personal 
estate; together with erplanatory, historical, biographical 
notes and anecdotes. Also a copy ‘ot Our Count? yand Gov- 


ernment tor 100 years (250 pages, illustrated, bound in 
cloth). A concise and correct epitome of the political histo 
ry of our country. Contains Constitution of the United 
States, Sketches of all the Presidents, &c¢. Also card pho- 


TON, A all the Presidents. Address WM.H.NE -_ 
Attorney-ut-Law, St. Georges, Delawar 
.B. _ Send 3cts. 3cts. for or information ; and list of other boo ks, 


9 BOYS’ LIVELY 


ADVENTURES 


In Arctic Lands and Waters, by author of * The Roam- 
er Family.”’ Will delight all boys and girls. sent, 
ost-paid, for 10 cts. 100- -Page Rook. Stamps 
aken. Mercantile Pub. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


ALL WHO WEAR BUTTON GROVES 
Should send for a pair of the New Glove Fastener 
(no chain). Easily and quickly uniting the Gloves, and 
making a neat and handsome Ornament for the wrist, and 

preventing the Gleve from tearing. Sent in beautital 
rench chase, Gilt or Black, post-paid, 25 cts. per pair. 
AB. r RES’ TON, AT — SB Street, Boston, F ass. 


9 ASHMERE BOUQUET 
COLGA' TE S|: is universally es- 
teemed by the taste- 
ful = refined — 
most delicate and re- 
Cashmere cherche of perfumes- 
The name and trade. 
Bouquet mark of Colgate & 
Cc 
area guarante 
Ss O A. Pe. perior and uniform 
quality. 
~ FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
Morning Glory, Basket and Phantom, 25 Cards, either 
style, with name printed, 25c. | 25 French Marble, 2 
50 Tinted Bristol, 15 cts. 25 Snowtlake, 25 
50 Granite, 20 cts. Ele egant card cases, 0c lhe. 
PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mi WSS. 
A double-barrel gun, bar or front-action locks; warranted 
genuine twist barrel, and a good shooter, Ok NO SALE; 
with Flask, Pouch and Wad Cutter, for $15. Can be sent 




















o. on each pz 
50 Scroll (no peel 15 cta. 25 Embossed 





C. 0. D.. with privilege to ra before paying bill. 
Send stamp for cetreular to P.POWLLL & SON, Gun 
Dealers, 238 Main | Street, Cincinnati, . 





‘in return for a small service which ev ery Boy can render us ia 
ONE HOUR, AND WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST INCONVENIENCE OR EX- 
PENSE, we will give a complete PRINTING PRESS aud OUTFIT 
of TYPE, &c., all ready for work. This isa rare 
boy to obtain a prize which will benefit him mentally, mc 
and financially, Send stamp for fall particulars with ih ra 
description of Press, samples of Printing, styles of Type, &c. 
POSTAL CARDS NoTICED. Boys, investigate this and you wil 
regret it. Address, ACME MANU FACTURING Cv.,, 150 T 

ton Street, New York, (Established, 1860.) 

in the world sent, post-paid, for 10c 


BREAD. and stamp. Address Mus. M. A. 
KENDALL, "Waverley House, Charlestown, Mass. 
’ A (Seit- inker $5.) Prints cards, labe 

printer’ ‘a prices. For Sire Pp lea 


+t 
Catalecue a all size Presses, Type, Etc., mailed for tw 
Address Manufaeturers, KELSEY ‘he ‘CO. Me ‘ates n, ‘Guan 


L ADI ES $175 cents worth of Paper Pat- 


terns of the latest styles given 
LADIES’ 


to every —— of THE 
FASHION JOURNAL. Tern $1 a year. 

Send 3c stamp for copy toG. W. HYATT, 

New York City. 





chance for every 








Receipt for making the best bread 


Do Your Own Printing. 


Sxcelelor Printing Press 





at quarter 
or hos 








Woods in Oil, Shellac, Varnish, and Polish. 
This Outfit complete sent to any address, post-paid, 
for 1 25. 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
Youth’s Companion Office,™ 
Boston, Mass. 





New Florence Skates. 


With heel irons and two straps. Sent by mail, post-paid, 
for only $125. We can also send the genuine, cele- 
brated ACME SKATE on receipt of 84 50. The 
eme Skate must be sent by express. 

PERRY MASON & CO. 





#68 roadway, 
~ RARE AND FANCY WOODS 
FOR AMATEURS. 

An unequalled variety, together with books of Elegant 
Designs. Send 3c stamp for latest catalogue and price 
list. GEO. W. READ & Co., 

186-200 Lewis Street, New York. 


FOOT LATHES! Fret Saws! Send 6c. for90 
a pp. E. Brown, Lowell, Ms. 


~GHARMING PICTURES their 





To introduce 






goods J. L. Patten & Co., 162 William St., N. Y., willsenda 
package of Decalecomania Pictures, with illustrated cata- 
logue, to every one who sends eight cents (stamp taken) 
to pay mailing expenses. These picture » hichly col- 





ored, beautiful, and are easily transferre: a to iny object, 
so as to imitate the most beautiful Painting. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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For the Companion, 


A STORY OF THE “BAREFOOT 
BOY.’’ 


WRITTEN FOR J. G. WHITTIER’S SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAY. 


“T was once a barefoot boy.”—J. G. WHITTIER. 


On Haverill’s pleasant hills there played, 
Some sixty years ago, 

In turned-up trousers, tattered hat, 

Patches and freckles, and all that, 
The “Barefoot Boy” we know. 

He roamed his berry-flelda content; 
sut while, from bush and brier 

The nimble feet got many a scratch 

lis wit, beneath its homely thatch, 
Aspired to something higher, 


Over his dog-eared spelling-book, 

Or schoolboy composition, 
Puzzling his head with some hard sum, 
Going for nuts, or gathering gum, 

He cherished his ambition, 


He found the turtles’ eges, and watched 
To see the warm sun hatch ’em; 

Hunted, with sling, or bow and arrow, 

Or salt, to trap the unwary sparrow; 
Caught fish, or tried to catch ’em, 


But more and more, to rise, to soar— 
This hope his bosom fired, 

He shot his arrow, sailed his kite, 

Let out the string and watched its flight, 
And smiled, while he aspired, 


“Now I've a plan—I know we can!’ 
He said to Mat—another 

Small shaver of the barefoot sort: 

His name was Mathew; Mat, for short; 
Our barefoot’s younger brother. 


“What! fly?” says Mat. “Well, not just that,” 
John thought: **No, we can’t fly; 

But we can go right up,” says he, 

“O, higher than the highest tree! 
Away up in the sky!”’ 

“0 do!” says Mat; “T’ll hold thy hat, 
And watch while thee is gone.” 

For these were Quaker lads, and each 

Lisped in his pretty Quaker speech, 
“No, that won’t do,” says John. 








“For thee must help; then we can float, 
As light as any feather, 
We both can litt; now don’t thee see? 
If thee’ll lift me while I lift thee, 
We shall go up together!” 


An autumn evening; early dusk; 
A few stars faintly twinkled; 

The crickets chirped; the chores were done; 

"T'was just the time to have some fun, 
Before the tea-bell tinkled. 





They spat upon their hands, and elinched, 
Firm under-hold and upper. 

“Don't lift too hard, or lift too far,” 

Says Mat, ‘“‘or we may hit a star, 
Rna not get back to supper!” 


“0, no!” says John; ** we'll only lift 
A few rods up, that’s all, 

To see the river and the town. 

Now don’t let go till we come down, 
Or we shall cateh a fall! 


“Hold fast to me! now; one, two, three! 
And up we go!" They jerk, 

They pull and strain, but all in vain! 

A bright idea, and yet, "twas plain, 
It somehow wouldn't work, 


John gave it up; ah, many a John 
Has tried and failed, as he did! 
Twas a shrewd notion, none the less, 
And still, in spite of ill suecess, 
Tt somehow has succeeded, 


Kind nature smiled on that wise child, 
Nor could her love deny him 
The large fulfilment of his plan; 
Since he who lifts his brother man 
In turn is lifted by him. 


He reached the starry heights of peace 
Before his head hoary; 
And now, at three score years and ten, 
The blessings of his fellow-men 
Waft him a crown of glory. 
J. T. TRowBRIDGE. 





_—— eo —————— 
For the Companion, 
“LL LEAP OVER THE FENCE.” 


“Many a true word is spoken in jest,’’ says 
the proverb. But an incident told by the late 
Dr. Kirk, exhibits a jocose or scofling remark as 
prophetic. 

Some forty years ago he was preaching in one 
of the Troy (N. Y.) churches, in which there was 
an unusual religious interest. Three young 
men, two of them law-students and one a stu- 
dent of medicine, were talking about the ser- 
vices. 

‘Fellows, let's go and see the revival!" said 
Yates, one of the law-students, “T'll be the bell- 
wether, and if | jump over the fence, you'll see 
the people follow me like sheep.”’ 

That evening Dr. Kirk preached from the 
words of our Lord, “Ye must be born again.”’ 
He had almost reached the close of the sermon, 
when a young man arose in the middle of the 
house and walked to the pnipit. Dr. Kirk, 
greatly surprised, paused, and the young man, 
facing the congregation, said, — 

“Friends, you know me; you know what I 
have been. When a wrong has been done, it 
becomes the wrong-doer to make his confession 
as public as his crime. T have wronged the Son 
of God, my Saviour; I have wronged His disci- 
ples publicly. As publicly I confess my sin. I 
repent of it. I here give myself to the Lord 
Jesus Christ, henceforth to love and serve Him.”’ 

It was Yates, the scoffing student. He did 
“leap over the fence,’ and forty of his associ- 








ates did “follow him.”’ They knelt in the aisle. 
The whole congregation was moved, and the 
stillness of death prevailed, as the church bowed 


‘in prayer for God’s pardon and blessing upon 


these whom His Spirit had impressed by a ree- 
ognition of their need of Divine forgiveness. 


——— +o —— 


VENTILATE ROOMS. 
Dr. Oswald, writing on ventilation, calls those 
who live and sleep in close rooms, modern Trog- 
lodytes or cave-dwellers. 


Common atmospheric air—pure air—is as nec- 
essary to life and health as food, more necessary, 
in fact. The stomach may be without food for 
twenty-four hours without serious detriment, 
and for three days without endangering life, 
while the food for the lungs cannot be totally 
stopped for six minutes without fatal conse- 
quences. 

We take into our lungs with every breath 
about one pint of air, and breathe about twenty 
times per minute, so that the quantity of gaseous 
food thus consumed by the body amounts in a 
day to six hundred and seventy-five cubic feet. 

Eating and drinking are, therefore, secondary 
or supplementary to the more important part 
performed by the lungs. Everywhere on the 
surface of the earth for fifty miles high, the air, 
mixed in the proper proportions for healthy res- 
piration, is supplied to sustain and build up ani- 
mal life. 

Yet we contrive houses to exclude it as effect- 
ually as the Nubian caves, and enclose ourselves 
therein, and thus enfeeble the race. Thousands 
and tens of thousands actually die annually 
from a famine of air. 

Well does Dr. Oswald say it is distressingly 
probable that consumption, that most fearful 
scourge of the human race, is not a ‘‘mysterious 
dispensation of Providence,’’ nor a “‘product of 
our outrageous climate,’ but the direct conse- 
quence of an outrageous violation of the physi- 
cal laws of nature. 

This direful disease can be avoided by simply 
breathing constantly the air prepared in the lab- 
oratory of nature, instead of the fatal gases pre- 
pared, retained and inhaled in our cave-like 
dwellings and places of public meetings. 

Men, women and children can only live in 
health in fresh air. It may be more agreeable 
and better to have the air equable in tempera- 
ture and not overloaded with moisture, but it is 
far better to have dampness, cold and changea- 
bleness, than to breathe the gases left after the 
oxygen has been extracted from the air by pass- 
ing through the lungs, or the air has been dis- 
integrated by other processes. 

Let us repeat, then, what has been so often 
said by medical men: Ventilate! ventilate your 
work-rooms, your houses,—particularly your 
sleeping-rooms. Remember that each person 
needs over three thousand cubic feet of fresh air 
every night. Ventilate your school-rooms, pub- 
lic halls and chureches.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


———_+or- 


WINE AND BARLEY BREAD. 
John B. Gough, in a temperance lecture, re- 
lated a conversation he once had with a Chris- 
tian gentleman in England on total abstinence. 
The gentleman remarked: 


“T have a conscientious objection to teetotal- 
ism, and it is this; our Saviour made wine at 
the marriage of Cana in Galilee.” 

“IT know He did.” 

“He made it because they wanted it.’’ 

‘So the Bible tells us.”” 

“He made it of water.’ 

“To” 

“Well He performed a miracle to make that 
wine.” 

“Ta” 

“Then He honored and sanctified wine by per- 
forming a miracle to make it. Therefore,’’ said 
he, “I feel that if I should give up the use of 
wine I should be guilty of ingratitude, and 
should be reproaching my Master.” 

“Sir,” said I, “I can understand how you 
should feel so; but is there nothing else that 
you put by, which our Saviour has honored?” 

“No, I don’t know that there is.” 

‘Do you eat barley bread?” 

*“*No;"’ and then began to laugh. 

“And why?” 

“Because I don't like it.” 

“Very well, sir,’’ said 1; “four Saviour sancti- 
fied barley bread just as much as He ever did 
wine. He fed five thousand people on barley 
loaves by 2 miracle. You put away barley bread 
from the low motive of not liking it. I ask you 
to put away wine from the higher motive of 
bearing the infirmity of your weaker brother, 
and so fulfilling the law of Christ.”’ I wish to 
say that that man signed a pledge three days af- 
terward. 


_ 


THE POWER OF BEAUTY. 
The cleverness of a French lawyer and the 
power of a beautiful woman are both illustrated 
in the following anecdote: 


A beautiful lady, Madame de Bethune, hav- 
ing brought an action about some land against 
the Marshal Duke de Broglie (great grandfather 
of the present Duke), Linguet was retained for 
the plaintiff, but on seeing his client, he said: 

“Yon are so lovely, madam, that your face is 
worth a speech, in itself. What I'll do is this; I 
will write you a speech, and you shall learn it 
by heart, and rehearse it to me, dressed in a 
light-blue silk gown, the color best suited to 
your style of beauty. If you deliver it correctly, 
as I direct you, I defy any bench of Frenchmen 
to find for the defendant.”’ 

This was accordingly done. 

Madame de Bethune’s speech took seven hours 








in delivery, and caused the most theatrical sen- 
sation. The lady had an excellent memory. 
She had learned her part well, and her demean- | 
or, voice and gestures were all such asa first- | 
rate actress might have envied. It was so evi- | 
dent that she had won the hearts of the judges, | 
that when the court adjourned for dinner, mid- 
way in the speech, the irascible Marshal de | 
Broglie sought out Linguet in the Pleaders’ Hall, | 
and shaking a cane in his face, said,— | 

‘Just you make your client speak her own | 
words, and not yours, Master Linguet, or it will 
be the worse for you—do you hear?” 

Linguet’s reply was at once the most delicate 
compliment to his opponent’s renowned valor 
and the proudest personal retort. He made a 
low bow, and answered,— 

“My lord, you have taught Frenchmen never 
to fear their enemies, and I mean to remember 
the lesson.”’ 


+> 





For the Companion. 
CORONATION. 


I heard the restless watch-dog bay 
The roof-tree in the gust comy 

And while I looked for coming day, 
The sudden dash of winter rain! 








And now the morn dawns cold and clear; 
Lo! dazzling splendor meets my sight,— 
Like waves congealed, white fields appear, 
And ev'ry twig refracting light! 
Rough boulders cased in smoothest ice; 
Each vein of moss shines pictured through! 
The pine’s crest crowned with rare device, 
And simplest object strange an new, 


Tall weeds arrayed in sheeny mist, 
Stand jewelled by the ice-cased wall; 
A sheet of glowing amethyst 
Hangs o’er the silent waterfall. 


Look! in the morning’s kindling ray 
Each withered blade is rosy red, 
Embossed with silver beads as gay 
As all the hues that dew-drops shed ! 


Each icy knob becomes a gem; 

With gems like fruit each tree-top flames; 
Ilere glows a golden diadem, 

Yon icy form a beryl gains. 


A sapphire here holds deepest blue, 
These crystals kindle fires of green; 
A topaz of intensest hue, 
Like Sirius afar is seen. 


The forest path I slowly seek; 
There, as at gate of Paradise, 
Like one too rapt to move or speak, 
I stand and feast my wond’ring eyes. 
GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


+> 
+o 





GEN. CUSTER’S DEATH. 


Sitting Bull, in a talk with a newspaper cor- 
respondent, gave a graphic account of his bat- 
tle with Gen. Custer, and of the manner in 
which the brave “Long Hair,’’ so-called by the 
Indians on account of his long locks, met his 
death. The chief said: 


“These men who came with the ‘Long Hair’ } 
were as good men as ever fought. When they 
rode up their horses were tired, and they were 
tired. When they got off their horses they 
could not stand firmly on their feet. They 
swayed to and fro, so my young men have told 
me, like limbs of cypresses in a great wind. 
Some of them staggered under the weight of 
their guns, but they began to fight at once. 

“Our young men rained lead across the river, 
and drove the white braves back, and then they 
rushed across themselves, and then they found 
that they had a good deal todo. The trouble 
was with the soldiers, they were so exhausted, 
and their horses bothered them so much they 
could not take good aim. 

“Some of their horses broke away from them, 
and left them to stand, and drop and die. All 
the men fell back, fighting and dropping. They 
could not fire fast enough, though they kept in 
pretty good order. They would fall back across 
a coulie and make a fresh stand beyond on high- 
er ground. 

“There were a great many brave men in that 
fight, and from time to time while it was going 
on, they were shot down like pigs. They could 
not help themselves. One by one the officers 
fell. When the last fight took place, where the 
last stand was made, the ‘Long Hair’ stood like 
. sheaf of corn with all the ears falling around 

im.” 

“Not wounded?” 

‘No.”” 

“ 


low many stood by him?” 
A few.” 


“ 


“When did he fall?” 





“He killed a man. When he fell he laughed.”’ 

“You mean he cried out?’ 

“No, he laughed. Hehad fired his last shot.” 

“From a carbine?” 

““No,—a pistol.” 

“Did he stand up after he first fell?” 

“He rose up on his hands and tried another 
shot, but his pistol would not go off.” 

“*Was any one else standing up when he fell 
down?” 

“One man was kneeling; that was all. But he 
died before the ‘Long Hair.’ ” 





TEACHING COWS LATIN. 


Charles Dudley Warner talks in his genial 
way about the cows he used to drive and milk. 
The following is from his recent book, “Being a 
Boy:” 


Speaking of Latin reminds me that I once 
tanght my cows Latin. I don’t mean that I 
taught them to read it, for it is very difficult to 
teach a cow to read Latin or any of the dead 
languages; a cow cares more for her eud than 
she does for all the classics put together. But 
if you begin early, you can teach a cow or acalf 
(if you can teach a calf anything, which I doubt) 
Latin as well as English. 

There were ten cows, which I had to escort to 
and from pasture night and morning. To these 








cow: I gave the names of the Roman numerals, 
beginning with Unus and Duo, and going up to 
Decem. Decem was, of course, the biggest cow 
of the party, or, at least, she was the ruler of the 
others, and had the place of honor in the stable 
and everywhere else. 

I admire cows, and especially the exactness 
with which they define their social position. In 
this case Decem could “‘lick’’ Novem, and Novem 
could “lick”? Octo, and so on down to Unus, who 
couldn’t lick anybody but her own calf. 

I suppose I ought to have called the weakest 
cow Una, instead of Unus, considering her sex; 
but I didn’t care much to teach the cows the de- 
clensions of adjectives, in which I was not very 
well up myself; and beside, it would be of little 
use to a cow. People who devote themselves 
too severely to study of the classics are apt to 
become dried up, and you should never do any- 
thing to dry up a cow. 

Well, these ten cows knew their names after 
a while; at least, they appeared to, and would 
take their places as I called them. At least, if 
Octo attempted to get before Novem in going 
through the bars (I have heard people speak of 
a “pair of bars’? when there were six or eight 
of them), or into the stable, the matter of prece- 
dence was settled then and there, and once set- 
tled there was no dispute about it afterward. 


The author says, too, that he used to recite 
‘‘Thanatopsis’’ to his cows which he was milk- 
ing,—and they appeared to like it firstrate. We 
recommend Charley Warner’s example to boys 
who scold, and kick, and throw stones at the 
gentle animals. 


“ 
o> 


THE MONKEY AND THE LOOK- 
ING-GLASS. 


The most ludicrous fun is unconscious fun; 
and there are few varieties of this more laugha- 
ble than the honest curiosity of an intelligent 
monkey—if it doesn’t happen to be too destruc- 
tive. 


The St. Louis Globe-Democrat says that there 
was 4 monkey at the Fair grounds that by some 
amusing peculiarities of disposition and manner 
became an immediate favorite with every spec- 
tator. A gentleman who was among the crowd 
that generally surrounded the monkey - house 
when the grounds were open, happened to have 
a small pocket-mirror in his hands, and just for 
sport passed it in through the grating to the 
favorite. 

The monkey’s behavior on seeing his face re- 
flected in the glass was amusing in the extreme, 
and kept the crowd in a roar of laughter for 
nearly an hour. The monkey, of course, failed 
to recognize the reflection of himself in the glass, 
and took it for another monkey, and his anxiety 
to get hold of that monkey was what made the 





| fun, 


He would look behind the glass for it, and 
feel for it in such a comical way while he was 
looking in the glass that one could not help 
langhing. While the glass was close to his eye, 
he gradually bent over casually, and noticing 
that the evanescent monkey was then on his 
back, apparently, he dropped the glass and made 
a sudden grab for him. 

When he did not get him, he looked surprised, 
and commenced looking under the straw for 
him. He was then seized with a luminous idea. 
He picked up the glass and ran up to the top- 
most of the dead branch that is erected in the 
cage, and climbing to the extreme end, again 
looked in the glass. It seemed as if he reasoned 
that in such a position the monkey could not 
elude him. 

He felt for it, grabbed at it, and tried all sorts 
of similar strategy to capture it, and, notwith- 
standing his repeated failures, seemed loath to 
give it up. At length the keeper, afraid he 
would cut himself with the glass, or swallow 
some of the quicksilver from the back, took it 
away from him, and the fun ended. 


eae 2 
TWO BOYS. 


A correspondent of the National Baptist de- 
scribes two boys who are, he says, real boys, 
and not book boys: 

A. B. earned his first money by labor, and in- 
stead of spending it for things not needed—often 
in ways really injurious, as many lads do—he 


| resolved to save more of it, so as to form habits 


that would soon ensure him a home of his own. 
He learned that “‘loafers,’’ or “‘tramps,”’ and 
the sort of men who “strike,’? or become de- 
faulters, are men who formed extravagant hab- 
its and saved no money when young. 
His father was a poor minister, with a large 
family, and all the Iuxury, all the expenditure, 


| except for plain clothes and decent livelihood, 


the boy allowed himself during a year, was to 
take his father to the Centennial Exhibition, and 
to go himself; his mother could not go. It was 
a benefit to father and son. Until their latest 
day both of them will remember that honor to a 
parent with gratitude and with profit. 

C. D. is the son of a pastor whose congrega- 
tion was really too poor to pay the salary they 
had been paying. His son told his mother, “f 
can help you, if you will instruct me, and thus 
you can dispense with hired help, and live as 
wellas ever we did.” 

The parents saw the admirable temper of the 
son, and all agreed to study to make the house- 
hold labors agreeable; to help each other, and 
thus maintain their standing in comfort and re- 
spectability. They have done so, and find they 


can live without that often necessary but gener- 
ally expensive aid—a kitchen girl. 

The boy is exhibiting a manly spirit; is help- 
ing his family in a trying time; and will be 4 
good citizen, and a husband worth having, if he 
keeps on as he has begun, 
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For the Companion. 


WHAT THREE LITTLE KITTENS 
DID. 
A FACT, 
Three little kittens, so downy and soft, 
Were cuddled up by the fire, 
And two little children were sleeping aloft, 
As cosey as heart could desire; 
Dreaming of something ever so nice, 
Dolls and sugar plums! rats and mice! 








The night wore on, and the mistress said, 
“I’m sleepy, I must confess, 

And as kitties and babies are safe in bed, 
I'll go to bed, too, I guess.” 

So she went up stairs just a story higher, 

While the kittens slept by the kitchen-fire. 











“What noise can that be?” the mistress said ; 
“Meow! meow!” “I’m afraid 

A poor kitty-cat’s fallen out of bed! 
The nice little nest I made!” 

“Me-ow! me-ow!” “Dear me! dear me! 

I wonder what can the matter be!’’ 


The mistress paused on an upper stair, 
For what did she see below, 

But three little kittens, with frightened air, 
Standing up in a row! 

With six little paws on the step above, 

And no mother cat to caress or love! 








‘Through the kitchen-door came a cloud of smoke! 
The mistress, in great alarm, 

To a sense of danger straightway awoke; 
Her babies might come to harm! 

On the kitchen hearth, to her great amaze, 

Was a basket of shavings beginning to blaze! 

The three little kittens were hugged and kissed, 
And promised many a mouse; 

While their names were put upon honor’s list, 
For hadn’t they saved a house? 

And two little children were gathered tight 

To their mother’s heart ere she slept that night. 

. JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


—-- - +o 
GO BECAUSE IT RAINS. 


“T suppose that you won't go to the Sabbath 
school to-day, Lucy,” said a mother one stormy 
Sabbath morning, settling herself to read. 

“Please let me go to-day, mamma;I want to 
go because it rains.” 

“Why, Lucy, that is my excuse for staying at 
home. How can you make it a reason for go- 
ing?’ 

“Our teacher always goes, mamma, in all 
Weather, although she lives so far away, She 
told the class that one Sabbath when she went 
through the storm, and did not find even one 





scholar, she was so discouraged that she could 
not help crying. She asked us, too, if we did 
not go to our day schools in the rainy weather; 
and she said, while we must obey our parents, 
if we asked them pleasantly to let us go, they 
would likely be willing. Mamma, will you 
please let me go to-day?” 

“Well, I am willing, my dear, if you wear 
your school suit. Go and get ready.”’ 

But the mother no longer took any interest in 
her book, but said to her husband (a lawyer), 
who came in from the library, ‘“‘Lucy is going to 
Sabbath school, to-day, because it rains, so that 
her teacher may be encouraged by the presence 
of at least one pupil. Suppose we go to chapel 
for the same reason, if not for a better.’ 

“Agreed, Inever could plead a cause to an 
empty court-room, and the minister must find it 
hard work to preach to empty pews.” 

—_—__+@)>—_—_—_—— 


For the Companion. 
CURIOUS FIDGET. 


There was once a little brown dog who was 
always minding other people’s business more 
than his own. It was a dreadful habit, this 
spending so much time seeking for newsand ad- 
ventures, and poking and prying so much into 
the affairs of others. 

Ilis mother was a good, staid, oid dog, who 
felt very badly about this restless trait of her 
child’s, and who often talked very seriously, and 
warned him that sad consequences would surely 
follow such a persistent spying, and meddling 
with other people’s concerns. But you could 
not possibly tell our little brown dog anything; 
and he didn’t mind, so he had to learn by sad 
experience the penalty of having his own way. 
He would run and race himself almost to death 
in search of some gossip or investigation, poking 
his nose into ash-bins, dust-heaps, and what not, 
in hopes of some stray thing to find out. If 
he heard a slight noise at the corner, away he 
would jump and stand with his ears pricked up, 
one eye turned up street, and one eye turned 
down street, to see if he could tell exactly where 
it was. What matter was it if he couldn’t? 
Why, it worried him almost to death, if he 
couldn’t see and hear everything / 

When he was a little baby dog, he was so 
pretty with his bright eyes, and thick, brown 
hair that curled in rings, that the children de- 
clared he must be called Fido; and so he was for 
a time, but as he soon developed such a misera- 
ble, disagreeable habit as the one I am telling 
you about, he presently began to be called Fid- 
get—and often Old Fidge! His nose grew long 
and sharp on the end from constantly poking it 
so much into other people’s business, and as he 
never had time to take care of himself and form 
neat, tidy ways, his pretty soft, brown coat be- 
came a mass of frizzy, crinkly hair. 

One day he was going home from one of his 
long rambles, and he thought he would not go 
home quite then, so he sat down to rest in a lane 
by the roadside. A short distance from him, 
lying on the ground under a tree, was an old 
colored man fast asleep. Near him, on the 
ground, was a large, strong bag. Now as soon 
as he saw it, Fidget became perfectly possessed 
to know what was in the bag. So he got up, and 
walked around the bag. Then as he saw that 
there was no prospect of awakening the old 
man, who, having walked miles with his load, 
was very tired, he grew bolder, and with one eye 
on the sleeping man, commenced to snuff and 
peer around the bag; he put out his paw and 
began to scratch and feel of it. 

After prying around some little time, he found 
to his great delight a small hole on the under 
side of the bag at one end, just large enough to 
admit his long nose, but not large enough to 
take in his inquisitive eyes. 

Delighted at this discovery, he pushed in his 
nose and sniffed with long, searching breaths 
the hidden mystery. He poked around there 
among the contents, pushing hard to get his 
head in, but of no avail. They were queer oval 
things,—some of them smooth and moist, some 
were soft and damp at one end, like a little 
brown bag that shrank and wrinkled away from 
his tantalized investigations: so he pushed and 
scrabbled all the harder. Oh, how good it smelt! 
What were they? Dig and push,—he rooted all 
around among them with all his prying, inquisi- 
tive strength; he must find out. 

“Yap! yip, yap, yow!’ Oh, of all the screams 
that ever came from a poor dog’s mouth! Some- 
thing had taken hold of the end of his nose with 
a snap! And as before, he worked hard to get 
it in, so now he worked harder yet to get it out; 
but it wouldn’t come, it stuck fast! He scratched 
and pawed the ground in his rage and pain, 
howling most miserably. 

Up sat the old colored man, and rubbed his 
eyes. “What dodat mean?” And then he saw 
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a small brown animal struggling and kicking’ 
half under the bag, and yelping as only a dog 
can in such circumstances. “Hi! yi, yi! You're 
caught good now, my fine fellow, aint you? 
Wat for you ben peerin’ inter my tings for? He, 
he, he!” 

But being a kind-hearted old fellow, he soon 
proceeded to release the wretched little dog from 
his mean position. He untied the neck of the 
bag, but not without many grins; put in his 
hand, and turned around and over the contents 
until he came to the particular part of the bag 
that was causing Fidget’s distress, just opposite 
the hole where his nose was fast, and then, 
chuckling as he did so, ‘‘Bress you! I don’t be- 
lieve you'll go pokin’ that nose of your’n ina 
clam bag agin,’’ he forced open the shells of 
an enormous clam, who, resenting the imperti- 
nence of Master Fidget, had snapped her jaws 
together on the very end of his nose. 

Without a word of thanks, away flew Fidget 
with his paw up to his nose,—away with many a 
hop and a jump, howling as he went. 

Where did he go? Why, where every boy, 
girl or dog always does go, whenever they are in 
any mischief or trouble,—home to mother for 
comfort and help. MARGARET, 





+o 
AFTER CHRISTMAS. 
I have lately heard a secret; 
Heard it, too, from truthful lips: 
Santa Claus, the sly old fellow, 
Makes his “after-Christmas”’ trips: 


T’ve been told he has discovered 
Many things that cause him pain, 

Discontent and hateful envy— 
Thoughtful love bestowed in vain, 


He has seen his choicest presents, 
Torn, and broken, and defaced; 
Santa Claus, though rich and lavish, 
Frowns on wilful, wicked waste. 





All unseen he watched some children 
In thelr pleasant home, at play 
With the very toys he gave them 
On the merry Christmas day. 


Johnny’s horse was kicked and battered, 


Just because it couldn’t neigh! 
Thought his papa might have bought him 
Two live horses and a sleigh! 
Katie wished her doll was larger; 
Wished its eyes were black, not blue; 
Finally grew vexed and threw it— 
Broke its lovely head in two! 


Santa Claus looked grave and troubled, 
Shook his head and went away; 
“T’ll remember this,’ he muttered 
“On another Christmas day !”” 
Then he peered in dismal places 
Where he was not wont to go; 
Where the hungry, shivering children 
Never any Christmas know. 
And his heart was sad and sorry 
That he could not help them all; 
And he thought in grief and anger 
Of the broken horse and doll. 
As he took his onward journey, 
He was seen to drop a tear, 
And I’m certain that he whispered, 
“I'll remember this next year!’’ 
—_—_ +o 
For the Companion. 
ABOUT AN ECHO. 

There is an echo lives in the house where 
Alice lives. 

Wherever she goes, it follows. Whatever she 
says, it repeats. When she asks, ‘“Mamma, 
may I have a piece of cake?” this echo says, “A 
piece o’ cake?” 

If Alice says, “Mamma, I want a drink,’’ the 
echo repeats, “I ’ant a dink.’? When Alice’s 
merry voice rings out in a laugh at play, a gur- 
gling little echo comes right after, and when 
Alice’s little fect go pat, pat, pat, down the stairs | 
behind them, you can hear two other little pat, 
pat, pats. 

But one day this echo was very still. 

Alice used to get a little provoked, sometimes, 
at it for following her everywhere, and saying 
everything she said; and so this day she had 
gone off in one corner of the nursery to play by | 
herself, and hearing it behind her, presently, | 
she cried out very crossly, “I just wish you'd | 
be still and go away!’’ The echo answered, 
faintly, “Dough away,’’ and soon it was gone. | 

Alice missed it somehow, and although she | 
played nicely with her dollies, all alone, she | 
wished the echo would come back again and | 
agree with her in all she said. 

When mamma came up stairs she asked awiek-| 
ly, “Why, Alice, where is the echo? I haven't; 
heard it in some time.” | 








she had been cross and sent it away. \ 
Mamma looked all over the room for it, opened 





; bles, but no echo was thereto be seen, and when 


arms, and kissing him all over. 





gives the names of (Le letters.] 


Alice hung her head; she didn’t like to say | 4.c 0 


closet-doors and peeped under chairs and ta-! 
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she had looked all over the house, she started 
out to search the garden, 

She met Barney, the gardener, on the lawn, 
bearing something very wet and dripping in his 


_arms, and when she and Alice rushed towards 


him to see what it was, there lay Alice's little 
baby brother in Barney’s arms, all shivering 
with the wet and cold. “I was just in time to 
pick him out of the fountain, ma’am, a’most 
drowned,” said Barney. 

“Oh haby, baby, why did you run away?’ 
cried mamma, rubbing his cold little legs and 
“Tun away,” 
repeated the little echo, opening his blue eyes’ 
and smiling at them all. 

Of course this echo is Alice's little baby broth- 
er, who tries to say everything she says, and do 
everything she does. After that day Alice was 
never tired of hearing his sweet little baby voice 


‘echo hers; and I hope all the little ones whe 
‘have an echo in their home like the one Alico 


has in hers, will only say loving, kind words for 
it to repeat, for it would be a very sad thing to 
have such a dear, sweet echo to ‘‘go away” sor- 
ever! G. DE B. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1 SEE OWEN! ON, SEE ELLA, EsTIE ! 
You will find an inveterate enemy of idol worship 
secreted in the above sentence. 
(The pronunciation of the words of the sentence 
BELLMORE, 


2 
INVERTED PYRAMID, 


1. A friend outside the doer. 

2. Akind of cloth significant of grfef, 

3. A light blow. 

4. A vowel. B. 
3 


PICTORIAL ENIGMA, 
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145 @ 
The figures represent the letters in their order, 
Three things that every boy and girl likes. 


4, 
CHARADE, 
My first you'll find a living thing; 
You’ ve often seen it on the wing, 
And many things men oft devise 
Against its life so that it dies. 
My second lives, but cannot fly, 
To take its life men often try. 
When one attempts it all alone, 
He’s liable to lose his own. 
My whole will neither bite or fight, 
But sometimes people *twill affright, 
And when discovered, ’twill be plain, 
Is more a creature of the br: ain. 
. B. CLEMENT. 


—_——— 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. o 
A G M 
N A 
y Ry, 
Brive tt 
My V 
I 
r B N 
A 
2. New Year. 
3B o OW 83 Rn I B 
LATC i H Oo 
A I ik A 
Cc oO T ScwroONER 
Kit ScABBARD 
W nire—Bt. ACK—CHESS-BOARD 
NJIURE 
aTART 
ONE 
U 
pAY 
PURER 
AL Ere 
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THK HENGLISH H, 


The Roman Cathedral in Morven has in it the 
oldest stained glass in England, One window is 
especially beautiful. It looks as if the sunshine 
and shadows of an autumn day had been caught 
and held there, The old man who shows the church 
to visitors was much gratified by the loud expres- 
sions of delight from a young American girl, lately. 

“Come "ere! he cried to her. “Hi’ll show you 
hanother window finer yet. ’Ere hit his; hit rep- 
resents the scene hof the creation. ’Ere you see, is 
Aladam, and ’ere is eve, She is ’olding hout the 
golden happle to ’im, and ’e is a-heating hof hit.” 

The young lady could hardly keep from laughing, 
and dared not look at her friends lest they should 
violate a law of politeness at the poor old man’s ex- 
pense, She had thought at first that he was carica- 
turing the cockney blunder over this poor letter for 
her amusement. But she soon saw that it was not 
so. He thought she was greatly pleased by the 
beautiful window, and smiled on her appreciation 
of the fine work of art. 

Our friends over the water with good reason laugh 
at some of our abuses of pronunciation; but there 
are no Americ:anisins more ludicrous in their effects 
than the use made of this poor abused letter by a 
certain class of Englishmen, 





a 
A STEADFAST MAN, 


The following incident shows the noble steadfast- 
hess and courage of a true man, but it also exhibits 
the crnelty of a public judgment founded on mere 
suspicion: 

‘Two years ago an honest mechanic did a day’s 
work in one of the houses of a Massachusetts town. 
That night the house was robbed. The workman 
was at once suspected, and his house searched. 
Though no evidence of his guilt could be found, he 
Was put under the ban of the community ; his friends 
shunned him, his employers gave him no work. 
large family of children depended upon him for 
support, but his hands could find nothing to do. 

He asked for atrial. Noone would bring charges 
against him. He was advised to leave the town, 
and that course seemed the only means of relief. 
That, however, would be construed as a confession 
of guilt. Ife determined to remain and live down 
suspicion. 

Unlike many in similar situations, he neither took 
to drinking, lost his religion, became sour, nor 
blamed men for regarding him as they did, since he 
would have done likewise under similar circum- 
stances. He just remained firm and kept hoping. 
The other day the real thief was found, and the 
persecuted man was vindicated, 


- > 
A MONSTER SNAKE. 

The latest snake story comes from California, and 
the Gilroy Advocate tells it in this style: While one 
of our sportsmen was hunting lately in the Tres 
Pinos country he killed a fawn, and left it on the 
ground to go in pursuit of other game. Returning 
a short time after, he found to his amazement that 
a huge serpent was coiled around its jody. 





Judging from the mischievous look of the reptile’s 
eyes, the nervous curving of its neck, and the 
threatening poise of its elongated head, taat it would 
not surrender the prize without a fight, the hunter 
concluded to retreat and take aim at the glittering 
thief at long range, 

After seating himself behind a rock one hundred 
feet distant, and getting his nerves steadied for 
work, he blazed away, and spent about twenty 
charges of treble B shot without any visible effect. 
He concluded he must be nervous, 

The snake by this time had uncoiled itself from 
the fawn, and twisted itself in the form of a cork- 
screw, ready for a spring. With an effort our hero 
controlled himself, and gave a firm and steady pull 
at the trigger, 

The serpent’s head was nearly severed from its 
body by the shot, and its form was at once relaxed, 


and stretched out prone and powerless upon the} 


gtound. When the hunter considered it safe, he 
advanced to get a closer view of his victim, and in 
stepping over the ground found {it measured twenty 
feet in length. 

The body was as large around asa child’s waist. 
While looking on, and wondering to what genus of 
purge serpent it belonged, he was horrifjed to eee 





{about one hundred and twenty small snakes twist- 
| ing, hissing, and emerging from a nest close by. 

Each particular hair of his head stood on end, and 
his legs were suddenly electrified with wonderful 
motion as he skedaddled like a race-horse from the 
scene, 

There is a non-venomous serpent of the boa family 
in California, but it attains full growth only in 
warm climates. This one was of uncommon size, 
and some of its offspring may yet attract the atten- 
tion of naturalists. 


oe — 


A SEA-LION’S ADVENTURE. 
Mr. G. O. Kalb, secretary of the St. Louis Fair 
Grounds Association and superintendent of the 
! grounds, in the beautiful cottage located within 
which he resides with his family, was informed that 
“Ben,” the king of the sea-lions, was missing. 
| Mr. Kalb was frightened, and immediately re- 
paired to the artificial lake or mammoth tanl: where- 
|in the pets are wont to disport. Ben was nowhere 
to be seen. His two companions, however, were 
within the inelosure, and as playfulasever, Think- 
jing that death had overtaken him, and his carcass 
| had gone to the bottom, Mr. Kalb had the water 
| drawn off. Ben, neither dead nor alive, was there. 
Then Mr. Kalb and his assistants were in a quan- 
| dary. They commenced a search over the grounds. 
| In their rounds they visited the fish-pond, and they 
found Ben having a jolly time and playing sad havoc 
with the bass and croppie with which the pond is 
stocked, When Mr. Kalb spoke to him, he appeared 
to realize the fact that he had committed a great 
| breach of discipline and propriety. With “Come, 
Ben!’’ Mr. Kalb induced the fellow to follow him, 
and in a few minutes Ben was at home with his 
mates. How he got over the four-foot wire fence 
and the five-foot picket fence surrounding the place 
allotted to him is one of the wonders of the day; 
but the gates were closed, and he could only make 
the exit by climbing and jumping. 


pdtdanail i nesiiiiti 
TWO HEROES. 


A letter from Paris to a San Francisco journal 
tells of the heroic actions of two brave men: 


France reckons two braves more. A fireman at 
Tarbes rushed among the blazing ruinsof a house to 
save his captain and a clergyman, who were buried 
beneath a floor in endeavoring to rescue the in- 
mates. The fireman remained trying to extricate 
the captain, but without avail, till the flesh peeled 
off his hands and face. He has died from his 
wounds, has been buried at the nation’s expense, 
and for a month his name will be read out first 
on the roll-call of every regiment in the army. 
Jean Plantier is a pointsman, and a few months ago, 
in endeavoring to close the gates of a crossing, he 
was struck down by a goods train and his arm 
amputated. Nota soul was within reach, and aware 
that an express train was due, he tied up the bleed- 
ing stump, and remained at his post till a station- 
master, informed by the engine-driver that some 
accident had occurred, picked up the arm from the 
railroad, and succored the hero. 


a 
A HARD NIGHT’S BOATING. 

People who “drive off before they unhitch” are 
apt to get laughed at, and subject themselves toa 
good many teasing questions, ‘When the wine is 
in, the wit is out’’ never had a stronger illustration 
than in the following story of a party of young men 
who recently crossed Lake Grafansee in Zurich 
(Switzerland), and spent the day in drinking at 
Fallandel: 


It was already dari, so they made the best of their 
way homeward. The journey was long and tedious. 
On and on they went, but the harder they rowed the 
less progress they seemed to make. They were in 
despair; some of them thought they were doomed 
for their sins to remain forever on the lake. When 
dawn broke, the crew were well nigh spent; two of 
them lay in the bottom of the boat, utterly ex- 
hausted. They looked round, they looked twice, 
they looked thrice, before they could realize the fact 
that they had forgottento unloose their boat from 
the chain, and they had been rowing for their lives 
the night through within a few yards of the church 
of Fallandel, 


YANKEE CORN, 


In an article advocating the raising of corn in New 
| England, the Journal of Chemistry thus speaks of 
the relative value of Yankee and Western corn: 


A bushel of our sound Northern corn in the ear is 
worth as much to feed stock as a bushel of shelled 
corn such as comes to us from the South and West. 
The meal produced from grinding the cobs with the 
corn (home grown) will produce as much milk, or 
fat, or muscular power, as comes from the pure 
meal of ordinary Western corn, pound for pound. 
This we are confident is a correct view, for we have 
experimented with the two qualities of grain upon 
our milch cows, horses, and other animals for sev- 
eral years, The high nutritive value of our North- 
ern or New England corn must not be lost sight of 
by farmers. 





—-«* 
DEATH FROM CARELESSNESS. 


On December 1st, Judson Wheeler and his son, 
iving four miles north of Malone, N. Y., went hunt- 
ing ata place called Plumb’s Grove. They got out 
of the buggy, and as the father was hitching the 
horse, the son took the gun out of the buggy, with 
the muzzle towards him. The result was the ham- 
mer caught on some portion of the buggy, and he 
received the full charge of buckshot in his side, 
lcompletely riddling his liver and bowels, He lived 
about two hours. 





No man who knows how a gun should be handled 
will ride in a carriage with one that is loaded. A 
jmoment’s thoughtlessness or a careless movement 
may cause it to discharge. 





NOSE-BLEEDING. 


Dr, Gleason suggests as a remedy for bleeding at 
the nose the following: 





A vigorous motion of the jaws, as if in the act of 
jmastication. In the case of a child, a wad of paper 
should be placed in its mouth, and the child in- 
structed to chew it hard. It is the motion of the 
jaws that stops the flow of blood. This remedy is 
30 very simple that many will feel inclined to laugh 
ut it, but it has never been known to fail in a single 
instance, even in very severe cases, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





JAN, 10, 1878, 





their wives for ““Andrews’ Bz 





tribute. 


is furnished. Send for the “ Bazar,” Cincinnati. 
men copy, ten cents. Com. 








sumptive and Asthmatic Complaints. Com. 





and beauty that imparted by Laird’s “Bloom of Youth.” 
It will remove all discolorations and bleinishes, 
all druggists every where. Com. 
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CATE, AND NOT VENEER young women for the responsible 
duties of life.” Com. 


Much Sickness, Undoubtedly, with Children 
attributed to other causes, is occasioned by worms 


=e 


injury to the most delicate child. 


children. Sold by all druggists. 25 centsa box. Com. 
— —= ----—_— 
Mars’ Moons. 


When the telegraph announced the discovery by Prof. 


me the milk, Kitty. Str 





what they’ll discover next. 


truth must appear in flaming colors to make herself seen 
thousand households, whose inmates will tell you tha‘ 


moons of Mars. 
SHIPMAN, ILL., Jung J3, 1876. 
Dr. R. V. Prerce, Burra.o, N. Y.—Dear Sir,—Las 


sumption. 
Golden Medical Discovery. 


at once, and is now as hardy as a pine knot, 
Yours respectfully, Rev. Isaac N. AUGUSTINE. 


ECONOMY is the key-note of wealth. It is for this | 
reason that husbands coincide with the preference of | 1877. 
sar.” All the raciest and | 
freshest news in literature, art and science is popularly | 
given, and the best writers in America and Europe con- | 
In addition to this, the most valuable informa- | 
tion, including cuts and patterns, about fashion matters 
Speci- 


Coughs.—“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” will allay ir- 
ritation which induces coughing, giving oftentimes imme- 
diate relief in Bronchitis, Intluenza, Hoarseness and Con- 


No Natural Complexion can surpass in freshness 


Sold by 


A Prominent Physician, of Boston, says: “I have 
a hearty interest in LaseLL Seminary, (Auburndale,) 
Mass., because I believe you are honestly trying to EDU- 


Brown’s VERMIFUGE Comrits, or Worm Lozenges, al- 
though effectual in destroying worms, can do no possible 
This valuable combina- 
tion has been successfully used by physicians, and found 
to be absolutely sure in eradicating worms, so hurtful to 


Hall that our neighboring planet had two satellites, and 
the dispatch was read the next morning at ten thousand A 
American breakfast-tables, what think a was the effect ano, retail price by sgents, BOSS, Sor enty Gees 
upon the hearers? Some colloquy similar to the follow- 
ing was sure to occur: ‘Mars has two moons, hey? Pass 
isn’t it, that astronomers 
never saw them before? Another chop, please. J wonder 
These corn cakes are excel- 
lent. What's the latest from Europe?” We have be- 
come so accustomed to startling discoveries and announce- 
ments, that we take them as a matter of course. Even 


The virtues of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
and Pleasant Purgative Pellets have been tested in ten 


they consider the discovery and introduction of these 
remedies of far greater importance to the world than the 


fall our daughter—aged 18—was fast sinking with con- 
Different physicians had pronounced her case 
incurable. I obtained one-half dozen bottles of your 
She commenced improving 


BEATTY'S 1873 


Christmas and New Years Greeting. 


Magnificent extra fine rosewood Piang, retail 
price #900, for only 8260. 





TT PLANO, Superbextra Grand 
B EA Square style, No. 6634. Fine rose, 
wood 734 octaves, all large round corners, elaborate extry 
’ | mouldings, as shown in above cut, fine scroll desk, beau 


- | tifully carved legs and pedals. Beatty’s very latest fw 


iron frame and excelsior overstrung scale. 

Reduced price.............+. Penge neesece 8900 
Agent’s discount.. 
Special discount....... 
Grand Holiday discount. 






50 00 
- 14000 640 


+00 260 





Cash with order only..........---- 


(> The above offer is the best ever made:—a $900 P. 
ano, brand new, for only $260 Net. 

Iwill sell during the holiday season, boxe’ 
and delivered on cars, this magnificent Grand Square Pi 


cash, with order, money to be forwarded by New York 
Draft or Post-Oftice money order. The above is a correct 
cut of the Piano, fully warranted for six years. Sent on 
five to fifteen days’ test trial. Money refunded an 
freight charges paid by me both ways if in any way un: 
satisfactory. You can order direct from the advertise 
ment (which will not appear again), and rely upon a 
fair dealings. The above unparalleled offer is only goo 

for the J/oliday Season, and is made solely with a view @ 

introducing this superb instrument, trusting that by of 

fering it at this very low price I shall induce many to se 
lect it for their holiday presents, thereby building up 3 
demand that will eventually repay me for this immensi 
sacritice. Orders will BE FILLED same day the money 
is received, during the holiday season. PLEASE ORDEF 
t | Now. 











Special Holiday offer now ready on all styles oi 
the world-renowned BEATTY PIANO, Grand Square 
and Upright, and BEATTY’S celebrated Golden Tongue 
Parlor, Church, Hall and Grand Cabinet ORGANS: 
Over sixty thousand now in actual use in this and othe 
t | countries, and all giving entire satisfaction. Sweetes 
tones, most perfect Pianos and Organs ever before manu: 
factured in this or any other country. Challenge tht 
world to equal them. New One-Thousand-Dollar rou 





oniy $297. Magnificent Grand Square Piano:, all roun 
corners, retail price ®900, only #260. Elegant 865 
Pianos, only 8175. Elegant 8375 mirror-top Organ 
J Magnificent 8300 Cabinet Organs, onlj 
$86. Parlor Organs, retail price by local agents 











JT PAYS to sell our Rubber Hand Printing Stamps. 


Terms free. G. A. HARPER & BRO., Cleveland, 0. 


cents. J. W. RUSSELL, Newton, Mass. 


free. TayLor Bros. & Co., Clevelan 








cts. Diamond steel, alb 


sent by mail, post-paid. SEAVY & Co., Northford, Ct. 


ctions of the Lungs and Throat, 


$1 20 peddling. Expenses paid. Address 
8 - 2 


. A. GRANT & CO., No. 2,4,6& 





8 Home St., Cincinnati, O. 








MORRISON & CO., 411 Myrtle Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 


Board, by mail. 
Every stitch marked. 
July 5th, or send stamp to Wm. 8, Dale, New Haven, Ct 


Per Montn and apnea EA R LY 
or Commission toa few good 

tonell our TEAS to DEALERS. 
NOPEDDLING. C.A. Lona & Contract 


CO., Nos. 4& 5 Puller Block, Dearhorn Street, Chicago, Ills 





Price List Free. 
Tueo. J. HARBACH, .9 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENT: existence for you. No competition. 


nopoly Agents. Situatio permanent, 

lars and samples free for stamp. A present worth $ 
iven to any one who is dissatisfied with the business, 
LAGIC PEN writes without ink. 

25cts. Sample, 3cts. Address at once, 

FRANK FINCH, Clyde, N. Y. 


work for me 


NEVER SO HAPPY IN MY LIFE. 
fe CEES 

COLUMBIAN PRESSES, Seltink 
of a $2.0 Press, 
ton, Mass. 


Established 1847, 


a Sa dai 
Just the thing for the Baby! 





CLINING and Crib BABY CHAIR. 








AR Your Linen with Clark’s Indelible 
Pencils. Sold at all stationers. 


5 nice perforated mottoes, for fancy work, 10 


BIG PA to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. Samples 


6 Teaspoons, 40 cts.; 6 Tablespoons, 75 cts.; 6 Forks, 80 
a plated and very durable, 


‘A YER’S CHERRY PECTORAL -the world’s 
7 oe remedy for Colds, Coughs, Consumption, and 
all affe: 


Salary. Permanentsalesmen wanted 
to seil our Staple Goods todealers. No 


To Agents selling my 10 new articles: 
Chromos, Watches, Jewelry, ete. Send 


for catalogue. R. Morris, Chicago, Ill. 


a ad ayear, Agents wanted everywhere. Bus- 
iness strictly iegitimate.Fastiquiaretres 
Address J.WoRTH & Co., St. Louis, Mo, 





MStrozs for Embroidery on Perforated Card 
60 elegant and unegualled designs. 
For price list see Youtu’s Comp., Address 


Children’s Magic Lanterns a Specialty. 


I have the best business in 
A mo- 
Full particu- 


Price, 10 cts.; doz. 


ing, from $27 1> $60; willdo the work 
Presses from $3 50. 
Stamp for catalogue. CURTIS & 
MITCHELL, 15 Federal Street, Bos- 


The Combined WALKING, ROCKING, RE- 


00 
only &86. Extra fine #280 Parlor Organs, only S65 
- | Very fine 2-sto rgans, only #45. No better Organt 
can be made, and J challenge comparison. Best Holiday 
offer ever made, 






Sales now over $1,000,000 annually. New 
eighty horse steam power manufactory now in full opera- 
tion. Finest and most perfect establishment of its kind 
on the continent for length of time in actual business. 
Remember any instrument you order is sent on from five 
to fifteen days’ test trial, money refunded and freight 
charges paid by me both ways if in any way unsatisfac- 
tory. Extraordinary liberal discount to teachers, minis- 
ters, churches, schools, lodges, public halls, &c., in order 
to have them introduced at once. Agents wanted. Con- 
fidential circular to the trade for the New Year now 
ready. Twenty-four page, large size Illustrated Newspa- 
per, all about Piano and Organ War, ready. Sample 
copy free. Never before in the history of this trade has 
any house accomplished anything like the results I have 
realized in this year—a constantly increasing trade, each 
month greater than the former. for twelve consecutive 
months. Thousands of my celebrated Pianos and Organs 





7 Foretell weather aceu- | have, during the year 1877, made their way to churches, 
FLORAL BAROMETER 9 rately, 10c, 3ct stamp. | halls, seminaries, colleges, and happy honselLolds over 


the length and breadth of this vast continent. Saratoga, 
ape May, Long Branch, Newport, Schooleys Mountains, 
and other summer resorts have each added to their at- 
tractions by the introduction of my instruments, Scat- 
tered, as they are, over the Hills of Maine, through the 
Sunny Groves of Florida, in the Parlors of the Millionnaire, 
and in the Cabin of the Miner on the Pacific Slope, on the 
Lofty Mountains of the Territories, in the Dominion of 
Canada, they will assist me in the coming year, while 
those shipped across the Ocean and the Islands of the 
Seas are increasing the area of the forthcoming sales. 


DANIEL F. BEATTY, 


Washington, New Jersey, U.S. America. 
Astonishing Offer. 
WHBSTEHR’S 


UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY, 


1840 Pages, 3,000 Engravings, Newest Edi- 
tion, 


1 


-|In Library Binding, price $12, will be furnished to any 
person sending us FivE New SUBSCRIBERS, orany person 


paying $11 for five years in advance, to 


THe METHODIST, 


At $2 20 each, which includes Postage on the Paper. 
Specimen Copies of THE Metnoptsr sent free on receipt 
of a 3ct stamp, to prepay postage. 

Send funds for subscriptionin Check, Post-office money 
order or Registered Letter, 

Address 





One of the most useful articles of Furniture ever in 


vented, A splendid Holiday present. 
offered to purchasers. 





List, address LRIE CHAIR CO., Erie, Pa, 


Special terms now 
For Illustrated Circular and Price 


H. W. DOUGLAS, 
PUBLISHER, 


15 MURRAY | TREET, NEW YORK, 
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